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Decorative Composition. 


B) UCH hand-books on 
artistic subjects as 
those of the series 
to which M. May- 
eux’s “ Decorative 
Composition ” * 
belongs are 80 
much wanted in 
this country, this 
particular subject 
has been so seldom successfully treated, 
and the book contains so much that might be 
useful and suggestive to students and de- 
signers, that the faults of the English 
edition are a matter to be seriously regretted, 
—especially since they are of a kind to greatly 
interfere with the usefulness of the work. 
We say the English edition, because we have 
not had the good fortune to see the 
original, and because it is apparent that 
the translator must be held responsible 
for the more serious of these faults,— 
namely, obscurity of language and the misuse 
of technical terms. For instance, a student 
ignorant of the meaning of the word projec- 
tim as applied to drawing would hardly 
understand the following definition :—“ Pro- 
jection consists in determining on a plane 
surface the perpendiculars let down on each 
side of the object to be represented.” Nor 
would he detect that the word plan is used 
for plane in almost all cases. He must be 
confused by some of the uses to which the 
word section is put, and particularly by the 
following definition :—“ Cuts or sections are 
longitudinal when they run from top to 
bottom.” Such terms as “ Regence style,” 
“space,” for the ground of an ornamental 
pattern, —“ tangential juxtapositions,” and 
“real or floriated relief of diversified direc- 
tion,” are enough to puzzle any one, to say 
nothing of an art-workman; and so is such a 
paragraph as the following :— 

“Ornament may be accomplished: (1) by cur- 
Vilinear and radiating lines, divided by variously 
formed spaces, united either by intervening or 
tangential lines, with or without interlacing ; (2) 
and (3) by crossings and intersections.” 

It is not impossible, in most instances, with 
a little knowledge of the subject, and by 
means of carefully considering the context, to 








*“A Manual of Decorative Composition, for Designers, 
Decorators, Architects, and Industrial Artists.” By 
Heari Mayeux, Architect to the French Government, and 
Professor of Decorative Art inthe Municipal Schools of 
Paris. Translated by J. Gonino, London: J. 8. Virtue 
& Co, (Limited), 
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arrive at the author's meaning, but the book 
is written for just those who have not the 
necessary knowledge, and to whom it is essen- 
tial that instructions should be clear. We 
must add that the engravings in the book, 
though generally to the point as illustrations 
of the text, are not in all cases either so well 
chosen or so well executed as the illustrations 
in English works of a similar character usually 
are. Having said so much, we have finished 
our grumble, and, leaving the garments in 
which M. Mayeux’s ideas and instructions 
are clothed, will consider the substance of the 
book, which is by no means so open to un- 
favourable criticism. 

The work is divided into two parts, on 
Theory and Practice respectively, of which the 
former is rather the longer, as well as the 
more important and interesting. It treats 
generally of the artistic considerations that 
should govern theforms of objects, of the origin 
of ornamental designs, and of how to com- 
pose and apply them, pointing out in each case 
what to aim at, what to avoid, and how to 
obtain particular effects, enforcing the lessons 
with examples and illustrations, in many 
cases convincing to the reader. The second 
part is devoted to the materials to be used, the 
methods of working them, the class of orna- 
ment or design suited to each, and the modi- 
fications necessary to fit it to the material. 
This is so large a subject that it is no wonder 
it is somewhat superficially dealt with in the 
smaller half of an octavo volume, of which a 
large part is taken up by illustrations. It is 
less interesting than the abstract theory of 
artistic composition, because it is based on 
facts and experience and common sense, and 
does not draw the reader into any mental 
controversy or speculation. 

That it is possible to write attractively 
and, to some extent, to argue convincingly 
about taste and beauty has been proved in 
our own country by Mr. Lewis F. Day, among 
others, but that it is a difficult matter is 
sufficiently shown by the small number of 
books on the subject that are brought out, 
and the large proportion of failures among 
them. ill artistic questions are, in fact, 
difficult to argue about. 
emotional part of a man, and not to his 
reason; and reason, at most, has little, and 
more often nothing, to do with his taste. 
Sometimes they are found agreeing, and then 
the most is made of it, and we try to believe 
that one influences the other. Sometimes 
reason succeeds in convincing us that we ought 





to like and dislike certain things; and we 


Art appeals to the | 
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have such a virtuous desire to be guided 
by reason that we end in believing we like 
and dislike accordingly. 
But, in a general way, we must accept } 
beauty as such without attempting to argue 
about or discover its sources, and anyone who 
talks or writes on the subject is wise if he 
takes refuge in illustration and dogmatism, as 
does M. Mayeux. Among the most in- 
teresting sections in the theoretical part of 
the book are those on “the sources of orna- 
ment,” among which nature of course has the . 
first place. The remarks on nature as a> 
inexhaustible storehouse of ideas and devices 
remind one of the well-known passage in Mr. 
Ruskin’s “Two Paths,” where he says to the 
architect :— 

“* Is there anything within the range of sight or 
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vantage to your art! From visions of angels down a 
to the least important gesture of a child at piay, 
whatever may be conceived of divine or beheld of 
human, may be dared or adopted by you. Throngh- 
out the kingdom of animal life no creature is so 
vast or so minute that you cannot deal with it or 
bring it into service, The lion and the 
will crouch about your shafts; the moth 
bee will sun themselves on your flowers ; 
the fawn will leap, for you the snail be slow; f 
you the dove smooth her bosom, and the hawk 
spread her wings toward the south. All the 

world of vegetation blooms and bends for you; the 
leaves trembie that you may bid them be stil] under 
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common things too trivial,—to be ennobled by yeur - .3. 
touch ?” 

The passage has been often quoted in . 
times past, but is worth quotimg again, 
since it directs the student, in stirring lan- 
guage, to the most fertile source of imspira- 
tion for all artists. M. Mayeux gives, ae i; 
other sources, geometrical figures and the 
works of man,—or, as he calls them, imvented 
or manufactured objects. 

He divides ornament into three classes, that 
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that in which objects so treated 
duced together with conventionalised forms, 
and ornament that is wholly conventional: 
We are inclined to think that selection and 
arrangement alone; unless it is of a very 
special kind, does not entitle a work of art to. 
be called decorative at all. 
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Some amount of conventionality is alwa 
requisite to secure the subordination of the 
decoration to the object decorated, for 
the sake of which it exists. In a picture it 
means some abandonment of perspective and 
shading, and in sculpture generally low 
relief, whieh is the same in effect as the 
abandonment of perspective. Such omissions 
are, in fact, conventions, and conventionality 
thus becomes the badge of true decorative 
work until, by a natural extension of the 
idea, we come to consider 4 work or & form 
decorative in direct proportion to its con- 
ventionality. This has probably a good deal 
to do with the conclusion at which M. 
Maveux has arrived, and at which most 
artists, who think the matter out, arrive, 
that decoration which is entirely conven- 
tional ie, on the whole, the most artistic and 
satisfactory. 

On the difficult problem of how to con- 
ventionalise we do not get much light. The 
student is advised to use his brush and pencil 
constantly in actual copying from nature, to 
exercise himself in simpli the forms and 
colours he finds in his 8 -book, and to 
strive hard to discover the characteristic tints 
and outlines of each object. Exceptional 
and abnormal elements are to be rigorously 
discarded, and not studied on account of their 
oddity or originality. 

in connexion with the a Moorish 
and Arab diapers, based on geometrical figures, 
M. Mayeux ‘nites, —besides the influence of 
their religion, which forbade to the artists 
the representation of natural objects,—the 
curious attraction exercised by the mixture of 
intricacy and order, and the high place held 
by geometry among the scholars of those 
nations, end in the middle ages generally. 

The necessity is very strongly insisted upon 
that in all compositions seoetthing should be 
dominant; in the outline of a moulding, a 
vase, & cup, or a piece of furniture, one 
member must be conspicuously larger and 
more important than the rest. In the facade 
of a building one story must be the highest. 
In spacing owt a surface for painting, one 
space must be decidedly the amplest. An 
excess of rounded forms and curved lines is 
shown to produce weak, and the reverse hard 
effects, and a well-considered mingling of the 
two is recommended, one or the other being 
predominant as grace or is desired. 

The following pieces of advice seem at first 
a little unnece ,—“Squares should have 
al| their sides of exactly the same dimension, 
and their les right angles ..... . and 
cireles should not given more than one 
centre”; but what is intended is, apparently, 
that decision is required and that a form must 
‘be immediately recognisable as either a square 
ora parallelogram, a circle or an ellipse, or 
whatever it really is, and that if the 
eye is left for a moment in doubt it will 
not be so well satisfied. In another 
ef the book the superiority of a cent 
= over & square as te p Mar 
noted; a ogram ing, it is pointed 
out, a decided vertical or ee alt ee 
sion, whereas a square can have neither. 

An important section of the book is 


ve form is 


devoted to stability, balance, and the 
proper distribution of masses, and the 
unpleasant impression produced unless there 


% evident as well as real stability. In 


M. Mayeux says 
about the difficulty of treating objects which 

in plan, which demand, as a 
rule, he says, a device in relief on each side, 
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in plan. In these objects the lack of 
= ‘eben in the poe chosen 18 
counterbalanced by an excess of stability in 


other ways, by ing the sides, and by 
ing great claw feet to the les and so 
ne the base. 5S etry, M. Mayeux 


points out, is essential to og Oa well 
as to simplicity, which is to sought 
by avoiding the multiplication of forms 
and ideas. Details should be increased 
on the more important parts, and con- 
trasted with plain surfaces. The leading 
lines of decoration are to follow those of the 
object decorated, so as to emphasise, and not 
tend to obliterate, them. us, a band or 
ornament across a disc is wrong; the orna- 
ment must follow the circular form, or 
radiate from the centre. A decorator, in 
setting-out his work, is advised to order his 
division of surfaces so that the largest are 
iven to the largest part of the object. 

us, if a vase or cup is to be ornamented 
in bands, the broadest band must be on the 
thickest part of the object; if a tapering 
sword-sheath is to be divided into lengths, 
the lengths towards the point must be 
shorter, and those near the hilt longer. A 
short, and not very comprehensive, notice is 
taken of the effects of optical illusion, and a 
very interesting section is devoted to the 
question of scale. Art, M. Mayeux remarks 
pointedly, if not very originally, is created by 
man and for man, and he draws the lesson 
that man’s stature must determine the size and 
form of objects for his use and the power 
of his eyesight, the seale of decoration 
for his enjoyment. As doors he cannot enter, 
steps he cannot mount, chairs he cannot sit 
in, are monstrosities, so ornament that he 
cannot see in its perfection is absurd. The 
minute detail that is examined with interest 
and admiration in a bracelet or a necklet 
becomes a mere incomprehensible muddle in 
the cornice of a room. If the traceried 
parapet on a church-tower were to change 
positions with the delicate carving in the 
porch, it would be equally lost, for the 
whole design could not be seen at once; 
and, if it were so, it would appear coarse 
and ae NE This principle of adapt- 
ing the scale of ornament to its position 
ought, it is insisted, to be constantly 
kept in view and applied without hesi- 
tation; the ornament on a dessert-plate, 
even, is to be different in scale to that on a 
similar plate destined to hang on the wall. 
Yet,—and this is equally insisted on,—it is not 
permissible to enlarge or diminish a form or 
a device to suit it to different positions ; such 
a grag. results in a et ion of scale, 
and the falsifying of the perspective. The 
right course is to add or omit detail to the 
device as the distance from the spectator is 
diminished or increased. In decorating diffe- 
rent parts of the same large object, this is 
often preferable even to changing the design, 
which is apt to destroy the simplicity and 
mac f of the whole. 

. Mayeux has a good deal to say about 
variety, repetition, and contrast, the amount 
of licence that may be allowed in dealing 
with grotesque and imaginary forms and com- 
— and the important subject of the 

uman form in decoration. On these and 
other matters his theories and advice, though 
seldom new, are generally thoroughly sound, 
and are well supported by illustrations drawn 
from a large bigpon of examples of art work- 
manship, from architecture downwards. He 
does not always say all that might be said, 
but the _ at his disposal was limited, and 
if he had to make a selection we do not 
know that on the whole he could have 
made a much better one. So many of the 
ries on subjects connected with decorative 


it is something to have composed a work that 
avoids these. He occasionally falls into the 


-| vague, high-sounding generalities which too 


often form the whole stock-in-trade of writers 
“em haste upon art . but, -” the whole, 

: ons, apart from the language in 
which they are expressed, are elngulesty leas 





and precise, and such as can be 
and acted upon without further elucidation. 





composition are still matter for debate, that | and 
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He is icularly severe in his treatment of 
such “ works of art” as carved chairs that 
bruise the back of any one rash 

to sit upon them, and spiky jewe 
that tears clothes and flesh of the wearer. 
We do not agree with his not very discrimi- 
nating admiration for the Albert Hall “ss the 
outcome of intimate knowledge and illustra- 
tion of all styles, both ancient and medieval, 


but yet disp ying the vigorous originality of 
its creator’; but Frenchmen are not great 
travellers, and ibly he has never seen the 
object of his iration. Taken as a whole, 
however, M. Mayeux’s “ Decorative Composi- 
tion” is to be trusted as a guide, and many 
art students will find it worth their while 
to expend the patient labour required to crack 
the rather hard shell of language in which 
the kernel of the matter is encased. 








LONDON WATER SUPPLY. 


HE book published under this title * 
Se 6is a compilation of facts derived 
from information supplied by the 
waterworks companies, extremely 
valuable to those interested in the condition, 
history, and prospects of the Metropolitan 
water supply, and useful generally as showing 
what can be done with a source of supply, a 
part of which is not very pure,—rather the 
contrary. It is one of the wonders of London 
that the water supply is so good as it is, both 
in quantity and clearness, seeing that its 
chief source is the Thames. IS satis- 
factory result is only accomplished by a 
most excellent system of filtration. e 
author,—for although the late Sir Francis 
Bolton, Water Examiner in the metro- 
polis, collected most of the facts upon which 
the treatise is founded, we must consider Mr. 
Seratchley to be the author,—defines not 
only the area of the filter-beds of the London 
waterworks, which is a large one in the 
aggregate, but describes how it is that a mere 
bed of sand a few feet in thickness can exert 
such a purifying influence on Thames water. 
It would not, perhaps, be difficult to trace 
back to its origin the reasoning which the 
author sets forth in this respect; but as he 
does not name any one in particular as 
having first stated these reasons, neither 
shall we. They are, however, these:— 
“ The process of filtration may be said to be 
both chemical and mechanical, especially in 
the case of large filter-beds, for a process of 
chemical decomposition goes on simultaneously 
with the merely mechanical process of strain- 
ing. Decaying organic substances poured with 
the water into a filter-bed are not merely 
arrested, but are rapidly decomposed and 
resolved into their elementary constituents, 
which, again, are promptly recombined in 
other forms. This dontel change is scienti- 
fically explained by the theory that every 
particle of sand is closely enveloped in a 
of condensed air, and that the particles of 
organic matter, being thus brought into close 
contact with a body of oxygen, undergo nee 
decomposition. It is well known that all soli 
bodies attract about them an rs 
film, and, therefore, as a bed of 
gravel is an agglomeration of minute stones, 
each with its coating of compressed air (or, 
in other words, compressed oxygen and nitro- 
gen), the water filtering through the inter- 
stices has to through a concentrated 
body of oxygen capable of rapidly a 
it, and forming other compounds. 
geen i we take the case of a decayed leaf, 
or example, we can see that it would be 
resolved to some extent into carbon, nitrogen, 
and hydrogen, which, recombining with the 
oxygen, form carbonic acid gas, ammonia, 
agg As ~ result of this chemical 
process, the polluti vegetable matter 
will have actually ‘veaided, and though 
the filter-bed has really abstracted it 
from the percolating water, the bed itself 
will show no trace of it.” The success 
of a filter-bed, however, depends a good deal 
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upon the previous subsidence of the greater 
part of the mud im separate reservoirs. Even 
when this is done the deposit of mud on the 
garface of the top sand makes it necessary to 
remove it frequently and to keep a clean and 
free surface, rather than to force the water 
through by the pressure of a head which would 
otherwise accumulate when the full supply 
might be passing through the filter-bed. For 
the ordinary conditions of the water of the 
Thames and Lea after subsidence in reser- 
voirs, the area of filtering surfaces is required 
to be extended, so that not more than about 
540 gallons pass through each square yard in 
twenty-four hours. That, at least, is 
said by the author to be a standard rate 
of flow, but 6 in. in depth per hour 
used to be allowed, which is 675 gallons 
in twenty-four hours, per square yard; or per 
uare foot, 2} gallons per hour in the first 
these cases, aud 34 in the second. The 
actual rate of filtration per square foot per 
hour is stated by the author to be, for the 
seven river companies, 12, i}, 13, lys, 14, 2'ny 
and 12, but it does not appear how these 
rates have been arrived at, and it may have 
‘been by dividing the quantity of water sup- 
plied by the total filtering area of each com- 
pany, whereas the greater rate we have 
mentioned is that through the area actually 
in use at one time. The total area is always 
divided into several separate beds, one or more 
of which is disused from time to time for 
removing the accumulation of mud from the 
surface of the sand. However, in either case 
it is shown to be a slow process, and in that 
robably consists one of the conditions which 
make the filtration of the London water so 
effectual. Anyone who remembers the old 
Chelsea waterworks at Thames Bank, ae 
site Battersea, and, after seeing the muddy 
banks and turbid water of the river, has gone 
within the “works,” and asked to see the 
water then coming from the filter beds, must 
remember to have been astonished at the 
result, for water drawn from the filtered-water 
well or basin was as bright as any spring 
water: and the success of this system of 
filtration was first shown at that place, and 
it was due to the change of method of 
passing the water through the filtering ma- 
terials. It had previously been the custom 
to pass the water upwards; but the down- 
ward direction was adopted at Chelsea, and 
has since always been adopted, unless it be 
for small quantities and exceptional cases. — 
The filter-beds of the London companies 
consist of sand, from 2 ft. to 4 ft. in depth, 
being that in each case found to give the best 
results, according to the quality of the water 
through, and other circumstances. 
is is supported by a thin layer of coarse 
sand, which is again supported by sand coarser 
still, or by shells, and by gravel under these, 
in layers gradually increasing in size of 
material to that of large gravel stones in the 
bottom, in which perforated culverts are laid 
to carry away the water to the filtered-water 
tank or well. There are eight London water- 
works companies, each having its own district, 
deriving their water from four chief sources, 
viz., the river Thames, the river Lea, springs 
in Hertfordshire, and twenty-five deep wells 
sunk into the chalk, of which fifteen are in 
the north of London and 10 in the south. 
The quantity taken from these sources for 
domestic supply is—or was in the early part 
of 1888—as follows — 





Gallons per day. 
From the Thames............-+. 76,331,090 
ie RM re oes 58,492,974 
» Springs and wells... 19,200,056 
154,024,120 
to which may be added the small seen of 
1,134 gallons per day from the Ham 


and Highgate Ponds, which is used for non- 
OMestic purposes, giving a mean average 
total of 154,095,954" tons per day, for a 
Population of 5,446,579. The quantity sup- 
Plied is, therefore, 28°37 gallons head 
per day for all purposes, includi the 
Water used in the extinction of fires. The 
‘otal number of houses supplied at the 
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seme date (1888) was 734,406, being at 


the average rate of 210 gallons house 
day. This water, as it sorete ety mgt 


t its 
may not beso. The house cistern into which 
it is intermittently 
lected and dirty. A constant s 
been of late years called for, by w 
water should be drawn direct from the com- 
panies’ pipes in the street; and about one-half 
of the number of houses,—or rather more, 
382,214,—have now a constant supply. The 
system was for a long time objected to by the 
waterworks companies, not so much from 
any motive of their own, as because the house- 
fittings which had been provided for the 
intermittent supply were not of the perfect 
character required for a constant supply ; but 
these being made good, so that no very exces- 
sive waste may occur through defective house- 
pipes, the companies are ually giving a 
more extended supply without the interven- 
tion of storage cisterns in houses. Where 
that has not yet been done, the author 
calls the attention of householders to 
the necessity of each one for himself 
seeing that storage cisterns are kept clean, 
and that the overflow- or waste-pipe does 
not communicate directly with the house- 
drain. Contamination of water from 
generated by sewage, the author says, is of far 
more frequent occurrence than is generally 
understood. Waste-pipes from cisterns are 
still to be found which are in direct communi- 
cation with drains, so that gases may flow 
back into the cistern and become absorbed by 
the water. To prevent this an overflow pi 
should be brought outside each house, oak the 
end left exposed to the air, instead of being 
carried into a drain, as is often the case. By 
the adoption of this plan the poisonous 
effluvia and gases from drains will be got rid 
of, which would otherwise ascend through the 
pipe, and not only be partly absorbed by the 
water in the cistern, but be partly mixed with 
the air in the house, thereby becoming a cause 
of fever and disease. 

The proper definition of the eight London 
waterworks companies is as follows:—The 
Governor and Company of the New River 
brought from Chadwell and Amwell to 
London, commonly called the New River 
Company; the East London Waterworks ; 
the Southwark and Vauxhall Water Com- 
ny; the Company of Proprietors of the 
Vest Middlesex Waterworks; the Company 
of Proprietors of the Lambeth Waterworks ; 
the Governor and Company of Chelsea Water- 
works; the Grand Junction Waterworks 
Company; the Company of Proprietors of 
the Kent Waterworks. 
The proportions of the quantities of water 
taken from the several sources are :— 


From the Thames... 49°56 parts of the whole. 
» the Lea 37°98 


RS. 9 . 
Spri and ‘ 

: gn ewiwa coda ” 1 

The book before us is full of detailed informa- 
tion, only a small of which our space has 
enabled us to touch upon; and, coming from 
a lawyer, we have the law relating to water- 
works companies fully set forth, and cases 
cited which have been determined by the 
ju including the recently vexed question 
judges, g s , 

of annual value of houses supplied wi 
by the London companies. 
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Sik RICHARD TEMPLE’S at the 
Institute of Architects, of which the 
brief résumé officially issued by the Institute 
appears in another column, though it can 
hardly be said to have given any new infor- 
mation, was an eloquent demonstration as to 
the interest and beauty of Indian architecture, 
and is in another sense gratifying as provi 
that the cares incident to the fa i 
important functions in connexion with political 
administration need not render any one blind 
to, or forgetful of, the beauties of Art and 
Nature. Sir Richard’s own portfolios of 
Tyre - India and elsewhere, which we 
the pleasure of inspecting, give prac- 
tical proof of his astiotle toe ing, 
exhibit a ~~ amount of sketching to have 
been got through by a man with so many 
other demands on his time. The architec- 
tural subjects are not, it is true, the 
portion of them, though they succeed. i 
indicating effectively the general character of 
the buildings represented. Many of 
sketches of landscape in the collection, all 
quickly done, in a broad sketchy manner and 
without attempt at finish, are nevertheless 
eg effective, and form an interesting 
series of illustrations of Indian scenery. 


N addition to the names which we gave in 

a former note (p. 28 ante) of Eagliah 

architects and others who have been invited 
to become members of 
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sf 
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Wallace, who is an Honorary Associate of 








the Institute of British Architects. This 
raises the number of ish members to 
fifteen, all of whom are connected with the 
Institute of British Architects. 

R. WILLIAM MORRIS appears to 

ee ee eee 
to people of Glasgow t Greek archi- 
on ng yet ig ge Bagg vom 
architecture. reported in lasgow 
Herald, “he pointed out how a Greek 
temple was clearly a deduction from a 
little wenkan. iltadiethi: The model was 
adhered to throughout the whole of the 
period of Greek civilisation with ae 
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rant; and people who take his illogical 


as architectural criticism are fol- 
lowing very unsafe and delusive guidance. 


HE time allowed the railway companies 
for submitting new classi s and 
schedules of rates now expired. With 
to the former, it is understood that it 
will be uniform on all the — and _ 
be very much upon the lines of the existing 
Railway C1 aed . ornare oo 
has practically superseded the Acts of Far- 
liament, as of as the classifying of different 
articles of commerce is concerned, for many 
years past, and has been growing in bulk year 
+ year. It will still be a rather bulky 
affair, but has been considerably simplified. 
The schedules of maximum rates, however, 
are a very different matter, the rates per mile 
‘to bec varying even on diffe- 
rent sections of the same line; indeed, Sir 
Richard Moon states in his report to the 
London and North-Western shareholders 
that for joint lines it has been found neces- 
sary to apply to the Board of Trade for an 
extension of time. It will be remembered 
that the railway companies fought very 
hard for the principle that the new 
maximum rates and charges should be 
equivalent to those which have already re- 
ceived Parliamentary sanction; and in the 
arrangement of the schedules this has doubt- 
less been the main thing kept in view. But, 
inasmuch as these previously-authorised rates 
are so many and so varied, it will be very 
disappointing if there is not a great advance 
in the direction of uniformity, as one advan- 
confidently expected from this measure 
will otherwise be tin vain. We allude, 
of course, to better facilities for pepe | 
through rates. We are apt to talk and thin 
of our railway system as a whole, losing sight 
of the fact that this system comprises a 
number of undertakings with independent and 
different interests; and it is this fact which 
confronts us now, and threatens to militate 
against the value of the Act. Another point 
of agreement, however, is “terminals.” It 
appears to have been determined to go in for 
both “ station ” and “ service” terminals,—the 
former to range from 6d. to 2s., and the latter 
from 6d. to 3s. 6d.,—varying with the size of 
the town and the nature of the traffic. In addi- 
tion to this there will, we take it, be a further 
charge for cartage; and, altogether, the 
powers now applied for will be fully equiva- 
lent to the old ones, to say the least. Any- 
thing unreasonable in these proposals may be 
objected to by any mn or association, and 
the Board of Trade will hear both sides of 
the question, and decide upon it. Such objec- 
—_ _— be lodged within eight weeks after 
‘eb. 10. 


R. JUSTICE KAY, in the case of in re 
Faure Electric Accumulator Company, 

has recently struck a blow at unsound com- 
panies which is worth notice. He has held 
that it is illegal for directors to pay brokers 
or other persons any commission on shares 
taken by investors who have been induced to 
become shareholders by such brokers. If a 








certain number of persons can be induced to | *°4 


take shares in a company, others are certain 
to follow their example. So a bubble com- 
pany may be floated if an unscrupulous broker 
can be found who for a consideration will 
pace some proportion of the shares. Unfor- 
tunately, it ap to be doubtful whether 
what is illegal on the of directors, who 
— a different position to the oters, 
is illegal on the part of the latter. But at 
any rate it is better that the public should 
be protected to a small extent, if they cannot 
be to the fall. ; 


T the meeting of the Metropolitan Board 
A of Works on the iat inaty:Mr. 3. E. 
his resignation; and at the following 
meeting of the » on the &th inst., Sir 
Joseph Bazalgette, the Engineer, tendered 
his resignation. Both officers have been forty 
—_ in the public service, under the Board 
and its At the meeting of the 
Board to be held on Friday, the 15th inst., 
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the Works and General Purposes Committee 
were to bring up the following recommenda- 
tions :-— ae 
‘That the resignation of Mr. Wakefield e 
office of Clerk of the Board be accepted by the 
Board, as from the 25th March next, and that a 
retiring allowance of 666/. 13s. 4d. per annum, 
being forty-sixtieths of his salary of 1,000L per 
annum, be granted to him ; submitting form of 
resolution ag ery by the Solicitor, and recom- 
mending the to such resolution and to 
ee That the recigua Son of Sir’ J. W. Basalgette 
<3 on . We ’ 
C.B., of the office of Engineer of the Board, be 
ted as from the 25th March next, and that a 
iring allowance of 1,333/. 6s. 8d. per annum, 
being forty-sixtieths of his salary of 2,000/. per 
annum, be granted to him ; submitting form of 
resolution prepared by the Solicitor, and recom- 
mending the teord to pass such resolution, and to 
affix their Common Seal thereto.” 
However much we have felt called upon 
from time to time to criticise some of Sir 
Joseph Bazalgette’s works, it is nevertheless 
due to him to say that by those works he has 
done a great deal to raise the standard of 
municipal engineering throughout the country. 
The London County Council will have to 
exercise great discrimination in choosing a 
competent successor to Sir Joseph. 





IMULTANEOUSLY with the publication 

of the article in last week’s Builder on 

the question of cross-harbour communication 
at G w, there came before public attention 
in the West of Scotland two entirely new 
conceptions, to add to the many by this time 
more or less conspicuously in the field. One, 
prepared by Mr. T. L. Watson, F.R.1.B.A., 
proposes a high-level roadway about three- 
quarters of a mile below Glasgow Bridge, 
with far-stretching approaches north and south 
on gradients never exceeding | in 40, and 
furnished on either river brink with dual 
east and west quay ascents at the steeper 
gradient of 1 in 24,—much the same as in Mr. 
Arrol’s design, only straight. The plan is a 
very comprehensive one, and considerable in- 
nuity has been exercised on its evolution ; 
ut, like its competitors, it labours under 
certain serious drawbacks. The actual bridge 
itself would form but a comparatively small 
section of the work, and the cost of the whole 
would probably run to more than the author 
dreams of,and certainly to much more than 
the citizens of Glasgow would willingly dis- 
burse just now for the purpose, chiefly, of 
— an unbroken street and tramway 
ine between places so little connected, and 
aking in so little intercourse, as Pollok- 
shields and North-west Glasgow. Besides, a 
river headway limited to 70 ft. only, cannot 
hope to be very well received by the authori- 
ties of the Clyde Conservancy. The Thames 
Tower Bridge measurements are cited in 
8 pp of this new Glasgow scheme; but 
only steamers of the smaller order of tonnage 
frequent the Thames above the Tower cross- 
ing ; whereas, in the Glasgow case, Kingston 
Dock, which the largest class of sailing vessels 
and steamers use, lies above the line 
pro . And the Tower Bridge, moreover, 
with less exacting calls upon it, will when 
uired afford a headway of 135 ft., or just 
about double that allowed for in these latest 
Glasgow drawings. The second of the new 
schemes alluded to consists in a traffic ferry- 
boat of novel, not to say startling, design. 
By hydraulic ram power worked from within 
itself, and acting on a fixed purchase in the 
bed of the river, the vessel on arrival will 
rise bodily out of the water to the level of 
the quay, discharge there, reload, and then in 
like manner lower itself into the stream for 
recrossing. It is asserted that a vessel of a 
carrying capacity of 60 tons, and capable of 
performing this feat with unfailing ease, and 
as many times a day as may be required, has 
been designed, and can be delivered ready for 
work at a cost of 10,000). We-quote in 
another column the more detailed description 
given in the Glasgow Herald of Saturday last. 





N a recent number of the Co nhage 
I _National-tidende, a co my 6 
initials are probably those of a well-known 





Danish architect) throws a curious light upon 
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the position of architects in Denmark, 
whisk he bitterly complains. The writer 
points out that, in co uence of the 
and arduous course of stu fa uired, and 
little encouragement given public and 
the Government, most modern Danish archi- 
tects are contented with a superficial know- 
ledge of their profession, and di with a 
course of study abroad which was always 
deemed necessary 7 architects of the old 
school. Asone of the examples of the little 
encouragement given to architects, and the 
utter d of artistic execution, the 
writer states that all railway and military 
buildings now erected in Denmark are en- 
trusted to railway and army engineers, 
who, he en ae > architectural 
education, and whereby those buildings 
are, without exception, the most hideous 
of their kind in Europe. He further 
complains that the Commissioners appointed 
to decide upon designs in competitions for 
public buildings are generally composed of 
incompetent persons, as, for instance, in the. 
case of the recent competition for a new 
Town-hal!l at Copenhagen, where the commis- 
sion consisted of eighteen city aldermen and. 
only four qualified architects. This system 
naturally also causes favouritism and ‘chery. 
The writer further points out that in all such 
continental competitions the proportion has 
always been half experts and non-experts. 
Finally, complaint is made that in most public 
Danish competitions, all the designs and the 
discussions by the juries are not made public, 
so that no opinion on their relative merits can 
be formed by any one outside. In endorsi 
the views of this writer, the leading Thales 
organ points out that in Germany architects 
and artists of note have agreed not to compete 
in any public competitions unless—Ist. The 
deciding commission includes two-thirds of 
experts; 2nd. That the designs received be 
exhibited publicly before as well as after a 
decision is arrived at; 3rd. The total value of 
the prizes amounts to 5 per cent. of the esti- 
mated cost of the building. Danish architects 
are urged to come to a similar understanding. 


FRis 





HE new Burg Theatre at Vienna appears,— 
after the first enthusiasm over, its mag- 
nificence having passed by,—to be a failure. 
The complaints of its faulty construction are 
manifold, but the loudest of all is that the 
actors cannot be heard. There seems, indeed, 
to be no doubt that if the old theatre was: 
still standing, the national lyric s would 
be transferred to its old home. Numerous- 
suggestions are being made for amending the 
faulty construction, and hardly a day passes: 
without some Vienna journal referring to the 
theatre with proposals for its re-construction, 
&e. Naturally the storm raised against the 
architect, the well-known Baron von Hase- 
nauer, has been very severe, and Vienna 
appears to have become divided into 
two camps, one of which throws the: 
whole blame upon the architect, and the 
other defends him on the plea that the 
original plans for the theatre were pre 
the late Gottfried Semper; and it would appear 
that Herr Hasenauer is now anxious to assign 
to the former a larger share of the work than 
formerly. This has caused Semper’s son, 
Professor Hans Semper, warmly to attack 
Baron Hasenauer, volunt« ering to demonstrate 
before a jury of atchitects that the faults for 
which the new theatre is blamed do not exist 
in his father’s plans, but were introduced by 
Baron Hasenauer. This has added fresh fuel 
to the fire,and, judgingfrom Austrian journals, 
the strife is raging more fiercely than ever. 
However, by way of consolation, Baron 
Hasenauer has been presented with @ 
eulogistic address by a deputation of Viennese 
artists and architects, headed by the well- 
known architect, Baron Hansen, and signed 
by the mayor and a number of artistic 
celebrities. 


S most of our readers will already have 
learned from a letter from “ Dr. Salviatz 
& Co.,” published in some of the dail 
the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s 
have commissioned Messrs. Salviati to carry 
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out in mosaic, in one of the drels under 
the dome, a design by Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A. 
The subject is a re of St. John the 


Evangelist. We are glad to hear that some- 
thing is at last to be done towards carrying 


on the great scheme, so long discussed and so | de 


much experimented upon, for the interior deco- 
ration of St. Paul’s by mosaic ; and though this 
is but a small item towards its realisation it is 
better than nothing, and we hope to hear 
of further commissions of the same kind 
before long The best course now will be to 
roceed with the treatment of the remaini 
spandrels with designs of the same class, can 
in the same maternal, so as to render one 
rtion at least of the decoration complete. 
Fhere could be no fitter artist than Mr. Watts 
for such a work, and no better executants 
than Messrs. Salviati, and there is every 
reason to hope that the new mosaic painting 
will be a success. The practical carryi 
out of the work is to be <h » 
of Mr. Penrose, the architect to the 
Chapter. 
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4 eae Portfolio is publishing a series of 
articles on Westminster Abbey by Mr. 
W. J. Loftie, of which the two first have 
appeared in the January and Febru 

numbers. The articles are partly illustrated, 
in regard to some of the topographical and 
historical facts, by reproductions of some old 
prints by Hollar and others, but the most 
important illustrations are those drawn from 
the existing buildings by Mr. Herbert Railton, 
who is devoting a great deal of his time at pre- 
sent tothis work. The drawings already pub- 

lished include a separate page plate giving a 
view of the cloisters and part of the south tran- 
sept, taken from the west walk of the cloister. 
This and the smaller sketches are, as would be 
expected, perfect as picturesque representa- 
tions, and perhaps as precise in the indication 
of architectural detail as is consistent with 
the production of breadth of general effect. 
They are not precisely what architects would 
look for, but then the fact must be admitted 
that the precise indication of architectural 





ae tends to give a hard] effect to 
the whole as a picture, and the perspective 
views drawn by architectural draughtsmen 
seldom are pictures in the artist’s sense of the 
word. The non-professional spectator, in fact, 
does not look at the detail of a building, he 
looks at the general effect, and no one can 
give this better than Mr. Railton. Mr. Loftie 
appears to be going carefully into the history 
of the we and the whole series of articles 
will be a valuable possession, if they go on as 
they have begun. 


d hong ~ collection of drawings by Mr. Paul J. 
4. Naftel, which is now on view at the 
Fine Art Society’s rooms, includes a number 
of studies of scenery of the little-known 
island of Sark (or Serk, as it is called in the 
catalogue), which illustrate a very re- 
markable style of coast scenery. There is, 
we are told in the preface to the catalogue, 
only one landing-place at Sark practicable to 
the ordinary visitor, the coast consisting 
mainly of lofty perpendicular cliffs of very 
warmly-coloured sandstone and ite ; 
the colour effeet of some of these cliff scenes, 
as shown in Mr. Naftel’s drawings, is very 
remarkable, and very effective in pictorial 
treatment. “The Landing-place at Havre 
Gosselin” (16) is perhaps the most striking 
of the drawings showing this cliff character; 
another is “ Creux Harbour ” (48). The effect 
of the pale blue, clear sea under this rock 
coast is finely shown in “ Looking towa 
Port du Moulin, Serk” (14). Am 
drawings from other neighbourhoods than 
Sark is a very fine one of “Exmoor” 
(7); “Under the Trees, Bettws-y-Coed ” 
(23), a study of light seen entirely through 
green foliage, in which colour the scene 
is steeped; “ Sunset, Capel Curig” (62), an 
‘evening scene in which a great mass of rock 
lies alone in the middle of the picture, with 
a kind of uncertain suggestion of @ sphinx 
about it ; “Over the Moor, Studland, Dorset” 
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Gyll” (29), a very fine little sketch ; its com- 
panion, “ Hell Gyll,” seems a little overdone 
in effect of darkness. The execution of many 
of these dra is of the test delicacy, 
few of san very Mighiy finished in 
: there is no doubt a certain mannerism 
and prettiness about a many of them,— 
& mannerism espec observable in the 
treatment of water. Mr. Naftel's strongest 
poens So Sis Crestuent of sky ; thors ase suimy 
skies among the drawings which have 
(what is so diffieult to get in a sky) a pecu- 
liarly uncontrived a , a8 if really 
blown into their forms by wind rather than 
arranged by volition working with a brush. 


UDGING from some of the things which 

are hung, and even favourably hung, in 
the water-colour exhibition of the Dudley 
Gallery Art Society, it is impossible to rate 





ing | the exhibition as a high-class one, but it con- 


tains more of interest than a first glance 
would lead one to expect. Mr. Walter 
Severn’s large drawings are more numerous 
than usual; “ Autumn Tints on the 
Clyde” (30) is a study of middle-distance 
woods, with rather steely, hard water in the 
foreground; “ Loch Lomond” (117) is a fine 
representation of the hill ranges and the sky ; 
but here in the water is mechanically 
treated, with equally-spaced ripples, as if put 
on according to a receipt. The same curiously 
inartistic treatment of water is to be seen in 
“Boulders in the Sound of Jura” (152), 
also a fine work in other , thou 
the “boulders,” which give the title to 
the work and form the prominent foreground 
objects, are not very exhaustively studied. 
“Loch An’t Sitheich-Ban, Argylishire ” (172), 
represents, with great perfection of detail, 
the strange and fairy-like effect of a large 
expanse of water-lilies forming a complete 
circle or ring, with a space in the centre, on 
the surface of perfectly calm water. Mr. 
Arthur Severn contributes a curious study of 
“ Summer Moonlight ” (18), the cold light of 
the moon being contrasted with the lights 
from the windows of houses; it is a remark- 
able study in its way, but the fleecy moonlit 
clouds seem * come — yd near into 
the foreground, not keeping their proper 
distance Cie picture. “ Mrs. Angel's Last 
Picture” (179”) is the title of a fine drawing 
of flowers, on a larger and bolder scale than 
that accomplished artist was usually accus- 
tomed to paint. “ Nature Morte” (197), a 
dead bird and some butterflies, by Mrs. Lukis 
de Guerin, reminds us of the kind of thing 
Mrs. Angell used to do so well, and is an ex- 
cellent piece of work. Among representations 
of still life may also be mentioned Mr. Block's 
paintings of old books (6, 217, 240), of which 
the two first in the numbering are admirable ; 
No. 240 is not so successful as the others. 
Among the attractions of the collection 
are Mr. F. G. Coleridge’s small and delicately- 
finished scenes on the Thames—“ The Thames 
at Bisham” (157), “At Sonning Lock” 
(178), &c., which have also the merit of being 
very faithful representations of the scenes. 
The architect subjects by Signor Giam- 
pietri, “ Chalet Speicher, Lucerne ” (15), and 
“The Arch of Septimius Severus” (63), are 
remarkable —— of powerful represen- 
tation of light and colour on buildings, the 
latter especially, which architects should 
look at. Mr. Hubert Medlycott contributes 
two London views from the Thames, which 
are good in general, but in both cases he 
has shown that he (like a 
many other artists) cannot draw 
lines of a circular building m true perspec- 
tive; his St. Paul’s dome,—or, rather, the sub- 
structure of the dome,—is so crippled in line 
as to be painful to theeye. Various 
drawings Mr. G. Marks (102, 170, 179, 
198) should be looked at; they are all fine 
examples, on a small scale, of ue 
and composition in landscape. Mr. W. 
’s “In the Woods” (145) shows two 
figures of a girl and child treated with great 
force and character; an i little work. 
The exhibition contains various rather 
and 





(45), moticeable for a very fine sky ; “ Dungeon 





sk tches of landscape, as 
are scene wal as 
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Stormy Evening on a Tyrolese Pass” (218), 
by Mr. B. J. M. Donne; and “ Last Rays on 
Ben Nevis” (261), by Mr. W. J. Fergusson. 





5 hac current number of Harper's Magazine 

gives, as an excerpt from the “ Editor's 
Drawer,” an architectural criticism which is 
smartly put, and of pretty wide application. 


A visitor who had been driving some 
of the country towns of New York State 


observed that he did not object to a house 
that was consistently “Queen , 
out, but he did object strongly to those,—and 
their name was legion,—“ which were Queen 
Anne in front and Mary Anne at the back.” 





jhe following verse is said to have been 
. found on a piece of paper picked up the 
other day on the floor of St. Aiban’s Ca- 
thedral, The lines appear to have reference 
to the carving on the spandrels of the West 
doorway :— 

“* Said the Builder who builded the West door, 
‘ What shall I put in the spandrels four?’ 


Then answ the Architect thas, quoth he: 
aS ee and St. Jobn, and 








THE THERM OF CARACALLA* 
( Continued). 
BY PROPESSOR AITCHISON, A.R.A. 


Is my last lecture I was obliged to leave off 
completing the account of Caracalla’s baths, 
sett otk we continue it. 

I have taken extreme pains to find out 
exact use of each room or hall, and i 
only a frequenter of Turkish baths in 
countries I have visited, and having built 
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vont own 
bath, t lecture, 
“Jaid his hand gently upon a knight, 
Macedo so violent a sree ay Ar he almost 
knocked him down ;” and everyone knows this 
story of the Emperor Hadrian, who found one 
oe the: tet Berl Acaiony Lovtun <e Ss 
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of his veterans robbing himself against the wall 


or the edge of the bath. On the Eniperor asking 
the reason, he was told the soldier had no slave 
to strigil him, and was given one by Hadrian. 
The next day the bath was full of old soldiers 
rubbing themselves against the walls, and he 
then advised them to strigil one another. It is 
possible that the rooms at the end of each 
vestibule were the waiting-rooms for the private 
slaves in attendance on their masters. 

The two rooms at the end of the tepidarium 
may have been used for the strigilling, shaving, 
shampooing, placking, singeing, nail cutting, 
pumicing, and perfuming the bathers ; else they 
must have had these offices ed for them 
in the bathing-rooms, though I confess it would 
have been awkward in these rooms, as there is 
no other way of getting into the tepidarium 
except through the laconicum, unless it could 
be entered from the swimming-bath. It is, 
perhaps, more probable that they were used for 
a or waiting rooms when the bathers 
were ; 


All the rooms of the central building were lit 
by vast segmental windows high up, the large 
warm-room, tepidarium, having two tiers of 
windows or openings, the lower ones to the 
east into the swimming-bath, and those to the 
west into furnace courts and the upper tier in 
the clear storey, and the heat was retained by 

lass in bronze lattices. 

The bulk of the roofs were terraced and 
covered with black mosaic, with figures, 
> &c., merely outlined and etched in 
white. 

A curious thing is to be remarked here—that 
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floors for warmth, 
including the cloisters of the gymnasia, but 
these hanging floors did not extend to the open 
areas of the istyles, nor to the swimming- 
bath, that is said to be lined with white marble, 
but has now a modern mosaic floor. 

Most of the rooms have no stractural 
columns, only screens of columns, and are 
vaulted with quadripartite vaulting, except in the 
case of the cloisters to the gymnasia, the 
columns there carried one-half of the semi- 

vaults. The rooms called g* ne 
celle, tepidarim, and frigidariz, at the 
front, have semicircular vaults, in the former 
case the vault possibly groins with the head of 
the segment. ; 

I will just glance at the grand tepidariam, 
180 ft. long, 79 ft. wide, with a room at each 
end of the same width, and 59 ft. long, screened 
off by columns. The tepidarium is 108 ft. high 
to the crown of the vault ; it has four segmental 
apses 33 ft. wide, each containing a bath lined 
with white marble, and square-ended transepts 
48 ft. wide. We must go to the nave at York 
to exceed its length and compare with its 
height ; and to the nave of St. Peter’s at Rome 
to exceed its width and height. The nave of 
York is said to be 205 ft. long and 95 ft. high ; 
the nave of St. Peter's to be 288 ft. long, 88 ft. 
wide, and 150 ft. high. coeds 

I here give you a list of London, English, 
and foreign halls, both vaulted and unvaulted. 
You observe that it is wider and higher than 
any of the English vaulted halls given, 10 ft. 
longer than St. George's Hall, and 50 ft. less 


a teeta 


: All the rooms had hanging 





than that of the Law Courts :— 





Length. Width. | Height 





Authority. | Remarks. 
i 
ft, ft. ft. | 
Vaulted Halls in London: 
The Lew COMI oo ccspsseene 230 | 48 | 80 | The Builder ......| {amen a o © 
Central Hall, Natural History} =| | . s ¢  Ribsofiron. By Mr. 
i 115 30 i2 The Guide-book... iA Waterhouse RA 

( Vaulted, with a 
Vaulted Halls in England : | semi-circular vault of 


St. George's Hall, Liverpool...| 170 | 74 





Vaulted Halis, Abroad : 
Salle des Pas Perdus, Palais 


de Justice, Paris............... 216 84 
Halis in London (not vaulted) : 
King's Library, British 
ME © cc 305 | 40 
Westminster Hall ............... 258 | 68 
EE re eS 153 ; 50 
St. James's Hall .................. 140 | 60 
Venetian Room, Nationa! 
ea siabiaiieima 120 | 40 
Middle Temple Hall ............1 100 | 42 


Lambeth Palace Hall .........| 93 | 38 
Large Room, Royal Academy| 82 | 42 
Halls in England (not vaulted) : 
Christ Church Hall, Oxford...) 115 | 40 
Hampton Court Palace Hall...| 106 | 40 











‘hollow bricks. B 
82 | Lord Grimthorpe. + Elmes, and finished 


, by Prof. Cockerell, 





| R.A. 
Stone. Has a row 
WS a tibliddinnintictaneses of columns down the 
_{centre. By J.L. Duc. 
The Gaide. 
os Lord Grimthorpe. 
60 |Ld. Grimthorpe(?)} Built by Owen Jones. 


G. Aitchison. 


47 | Lord Grimthorpe. Rebuilt in imita- 


50 seanecesssereseeccsvenss «tion of old one by 
... |R. Norman Shaw.| { Wren. : 
RRA eau By Sydney Smirke, R.A. 


50 | Lord Grimthorpe. 
45 | Lord Grimthorpe. 








Halls Abroad (not vaulted) ; 
Great Hall of the Palazzo 
Ragione, Padua ............... 261 | 85 80 |G. Aitch 
i. rower TalE e tchison. 
see a Ba NO 110 ° Divi i 
La Lonja, Barcelona (The “i Hi | ‘eet oodgew: i 
ai 
MIND ssisiesiics cies 120 | 70 G. Aitchison ...... 4 omens and 
Ancient Roman Vaulted Hall : ie 
Nave of the Basilica of Maxen- im 
’ ft. in, S 
WMD piihsiinnsndicceciicdekécsebin 295 |80 6 | 116 | Palladio ........... sg oy skeen 























4 are 
| about 71 ft. each. 





though the terraced roofs were covered with 


storied mosaic pavements, and therefore it may | bat 


be presumed were meant to be walked on and 
admired, yet there seem to have been no stair 
cases that could be ified with the name of 
grand. Four of the are only good-sized 
tech? pr eng atlas from the rooms at 
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The vaulting of the tepidarium at Caracalla’ 
hs was groined, in what is called quadei 
partite vaulting. The vault itself was, ac- 
cording to Palladio, 6 ft. 103 in, thick; it 
rested on the white marble entablatures of 
the eight monolithic columns, which were of 

granite, and, according to Blonet 
of Oriental alabaster and Numidian marble 
(Giallo antico), about 4 ft. 11 in. in diameter. 
with the bases, composite capitals, and en- 
tablatures of white marble. The entabla- 
tures were only of the width of the columns, 
with the mouldings profiling round them; each 
entablature went into the wall at the other 
end, and partly acted as a corbel as well as a 
lintel; on these entablatures the stilts of the 
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vault stood. The columns 
were gradually removed. The Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, Cosmo dei Medici, ealled Cosmo I., ig 
believed to have taken away the last one, in 
1564, to put up in the square of the Santa 
Trinita, at Florence. It now stands on a 
pedestal, has a Doric capital, and supports the 
statue of Justice; the inscription says it was 
pat up in 1570. I went to Florence to get the 
dimensions of this column, though | 
gives its diameter as 4 ft. 64 in., and its total] 
height, including the base and composite capital, 
as 45ft.5in. When there, the police would not 
let me have a ladder without a permit, and J 
had no time to get that, so I hired a little 
mason’s lad to climb up the pedestal, and get 
the lower circumference of the column, and 
that of the fillet under the pit ge hy which. 
were re ged os ott Shia 16ft. 9in., or: 
about 4ft. 10} in., an t. in diameter,, 
the shaft is a monolith of 

granite, probably from the Clandian Mount 
in Egypt, close by the Red Sea. I wondered 
whether this little bright-eyed mason’s 
would turn out another Palladio, but he map 
not find another Trissino to have him 

Cosmo I. died in 1574, and Palladio in 1580,. 
and I cannot tell you when the vault fell in, 
but it was in the sixteenth century ; and when. 
it fell the noise and vibration were such that 
the Romans thought it was an earthquake. 

It is deeply to be regretted that such a halb 
should have been destroyed for the sake of 
eight columns and eight entablatures. 

The Pantheon seems perfectly sound, though 
built 200 years earlier, and from the tepidarium 
and calidarium of Diocletian’s ; 
turned into a church, these parts are 
standing, with the antique brazen bosses for 
the lamps still on the vaulting. 5 that 
this vaulting is smooth, I cannot help 
that Blouet was in error in su the- 
tepidarium of Caracalla’s baths was ered 
after the manner of the basilica of Maxentius, 

Palladio published his book of architecture 
in 1570, and whether he had measured these: 
ruins before the vault fell in I know not; butin. 
the facsimile of his drawings, published by 
Lord Burlington, he does not give the height 
to the crown of the vaulting of the tepidarium,. 
though he marks the thickness of the vault 
itself as 6 ft., or about 6 ft. 9fin., if he used 
the foot of Vicenza, as Bertotti Scamozsb 
believed. 

Palladio, in his book of 1570, says he used 
this measure only, and gives a woodcut of half- 
a-foot, which measures about 634 in. English, 
equal to about 1-153, rather more than the usual 
ratio of 1/136; but though one cannot go to a 
woodcut for absolute accuracy, this brings the 
dimensions nearer to the truth. 

Lord Burlington, in his preface, says Palladio- 
used three different measures, but does not 
name them. Bertotti Scamozzi says they were: 
the foot, pace, and perch of Vicenza,—respec- 
tively, 12 in., 5 ft., and 6 ft.; but, as Palladio. 
makes no mark over his dimensions, we can 
only guess which is which. We can see in 
some instances that if the dimensions given 
were all in the same measure, the plans could. 
not have been drawn to scale; and, comparing 
Palladio’s dimensions with those of Cameron 
and Blouet, we find this amazing discrepancy. 
For instance, in the distance from the back 
front to the palestra, Blouet gives 395 ft.; 
Palladio 380 ft. from the ends of the main build- 
ing to the side peribolus ; Cameron gives 170 ft.,. 
Blouet 167 ft., Palladio 161 ft. This, however, 
to be said, that it is most probable that the 
ground was not only very uneven in Palladio’s- 
time, but vast masses of the fallen parts were 
lying in the way, and that unless he had very 
elaborate appliances, nothing approaching 
racy could be got, as I found to my cost in try- 
ing to take dimensions of the laconicum. 

If Caracalla’s Baths were wholly built in his. 

they could but have taken something 

r six years to build; our Natural History 
Museum took seven. It is admitted that the 
peribolus was finished by Heliogabalus, and 
the portico was added by Severus Alexander. 
When Cameron measured the ruins in the 
eighteenth century, and Blouet in the nine- 
teenth, all now part of the laconicum | 
above ground did not the back. 
or 8.W. front, but it fe mn secirre oe 
of the circular wall still existed! below 
This ground was excavated by the 
Government, and I now give you the 
from my measurements. You see that 
the circle of the laconicum there was a 
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circular recess faced with brickwork. I cannot. 


say whether this or these existed inally, or 
whether they were built by Aloysius, T oric’s 
architect, in 500 A.D.; but, while I was measur- 
ing, a visitor found some pieces of sheet-glass 
in one of the mortar-joints. The apse was lined 
with the vertical flue-pipes, secured to the 
brick face with a sort of double-headed iron 
holdfasts ; the flue-pipes were covered with a 
thick layer of plaster, and the inside face of the 
plaster was lined with white marble. The 
thickness of plaster here was about 8 in., but 
in other places it varies from 4 in. to more than 
a foot in front of the flue-pipes, and there is 
the marble lining in addition. The paving of 
the laconicum is of marble roundels, like that 
of the Pantheon, and is possibly of Theodoric’s 
time. I may here mention that the circular 
staircase shown by Blouet in one of the piers, 
attached to the laconicum, is not correct; it is 
a square staircase, and goes up as high as the 
pier exists, and down into the prefurnium, in 
front of the hanging floor of the adjoining re- 
cess of the laconicum ; this recess (given on my 
plan)* is furnished with seats, and the marble 
slabs of the seats and floor step still exist. The 
bottom of the recess looks very like a water 
bath, only I did not notice an exit for the 
water. The court in front of the prefurnium 
leads to a vaulted passage, as far as the 
chambers called reservoirs extend, and beyond 
into an open area in front of the basement vault 
which goes under the furnace court in front of 
the same reservoirs. 

There is another thing I have not yet men- 
tioned, and that is that all the structural deco- 
rations you can see in the bare brick facing are 
recesses and niches. At this period, in fact, 
from before the Christian era, almost all 
Roman architectural decoration was face-work, 
cramped on, except in the case of monolithic 
columns carrying vaulting. Even at the Pan- 
theon, the external white marble casing was 
cramped on to the brick face, though there it 
is 6in. thick, and in vast slavs of pentelic 
marble, 11 ft. long by 3 ft. 2in. wide. At Cara- 
calla’s bath the marble lining rarely exceeds 
1d in. to 2in. in thickness, and is also cram 
to the brickwork. Plinths are often 7in. or 
8in. thick. These are made up of mortar, or, 
as we should say, dubbed out in front of the 
brick facing, and the marble casing cramped on. 
Instead of screeds being run, bits of sawn 
marble were let in flush in various parts to get 
a level surface. Instead of forming a museum 
on the spot, the Italian Government has unfor- 
tunately allowed those things that are of value, 
and that may be injured by exposure, to be 
taken to the Lateran Museum,—the mosaic 
portraits of the Athletes for exampie,—and all 
we can now speak of are such parts or pieces 
as still remain in their original places, The 
white marble facing is still attached to the 
plinth of the gymnasium in a few places, and 
red porphyry as a plinth facing, by the left-hand 
bath from the 8.W. transept of the tepidarium, 
and Chian (Affricano) on the plinth of the 
libraries, 

There are fragments of the red porphyry 
columns of the screens, and also fragments of 
the columns of the tepidarium. One of grey 
granite had a bottom put on with a lead joint, 
and another, that had been pieced, showed the 
dowel or cramp-holes. In the grounds of the 
trattoria adjoining, part of which occupies the 
site of the end room, I picked up a few 
of glass mosaic, which I now exhibit, and a bit 
of red porphyry inlay, as well as some of both 
from Hadrian’s Villa, near Tivoli. 

The columns of the tepidarium were of red 
and grey granite, probably from Syene and the 
Claudian Mount in Egypt, and,—according to 
Blouet,—the rest were of Numidian marble 
and of Oriental alabaster, and the screen 
columns of red porphyry, while those of the 
back front+ were of red granite. 

The walls of the various halls and chambers, 
—according to Blouet,—were lined to the 
Springing of the vaults, with green and red por- 
phyry, green serpentine, green Chian marble 
(Affricano), grey African, Numidian 
antico), Porta Santa, and Synnadic from Phrygia 
(Pavonazzetto), Oriental alabaster, and white 
marble; a piece of a carved frieze in white 
marble is still in place on the wall of the cloisters 
“ the gymnasium. The vaults were faced with 

cco, painted and gilt, or covered with glass 

y . 


mosaic; the floors were of marble 
mosaic. 
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I have already mentioned the mosaic 
ot tha Aileen hak wes ia tanantaenel an 
of the gymnasia, executed in mosaic of 


marbles and fine stones. Each fi and head 
is surrounded by a border con of a guil- 
loche in Numidian, with a green white edg- 
ing. The other mosaic pavements that re 


are in patterns. Those of the open areas of the 
pests of the 
of floral 
white ground, enclosing 
ovals in oblongs, alternately green, red, and 
yellow. The cloisters of the gymnasia are im- 
bricated ; the imbrications are in shape like the 
marble roof of the lantern of Demosthenes,— 
only, of course, flat. Each leaf is divided down 
a — and the two halves are of red and 
white, an een and yellow alternately, and 
the leaves on in di 2 lines. 

The concamerata sudatio of the gymnasium 
is also imbriecated in escallops of black and 
white in alternate lines parallel to the borders ; 
the side walls of the ephebium have white 
squares on a yellow ground, bordered with 

n, and con a green circle; the halls 
at the back of the entrance corridor to the 
baths are paved with oblongs like masonry of 
white, grey, and yellow, with green joints; the 
border has green circles in white squares, with 
oblongs between of yellow and grey, also with 
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green joints. The libraries have lines of lozenge- | of 


shaped shields, one yellow and two white, and 
vice versd, each shield bordered with green, and 
the pavements of the little double chambers on 
each side of the apodyteria are of black and 
white; one pavement has intersecting circles of 
white, forming black curvilinear hexagons, and 
the other has white lines in meanders, each line 
touching the other; the mosaic is formed of 
various-sized tesserz, some as big as 1 in. square, 
and some not quite } in., of white marble, green 
and red porphyry, giallo antico, and black lava, 
and mostly laid at right-angles. I mention 
this because, at Pompeii, the tesserz are mostly 
laid diagonally. 

Blouet says, the external stucco of the central 
building was 24 in. thick to the three sides, and 
to the back front, ornamented with mosaic, it 
was a trifle over 3 in. thick, 

I must say a few words about the solar cell. 
In my last lecture I mentioned the facts I had 
from Professor Lanciani, but I do not think we 
can be content to suppose that the ceiling and 
roof were wholly of concrete. If it were so, 
besides the unpleasantness of diving into black 
water, and of swimming about in the dark, why 
was it called the solar cell? I believe it was 
brilliantly lit by the sun, and the edges alone 
being of concrete, for getting at the glass for 
cleaning and replacing. It is quite ble 
that the terrace was also used for loo over 
the walks and grounds. I believe the greater 
part of the solar cell was glazed with clear 
glass in bronze lattice work, for this reason,— 
Seneca and the younger Pliny both enlarge on 
the prospects from swimming baths,—Seneca 
to lament, and Pliny to exult inthem. Seneca 
says :—‘* People now say baths are only fit for 
moths, when you cannot see from the bath the 
landscape and the sea.” Pliny says, in describ- 
ing his Laurentine Villa:—‘“ Annexed to them 
is a warm bath of wonderful construction, in 
which one can swim, and take a view of the sea 
at the same time.” Statius describes the gables 
of the baths of Etruscus as gleaming with 
coloured glass, but this was mosaic. 

P I have not done right in not giving you 
before Vitruvius’s description of the and 
- : ewrhen but when I swe —— 
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number of bathers; the rooms should be 

spe epcoaling: Aen be one-third les 
in than in length, exclasive of peemees 
to the labrum and the alveus. The is 
to be made under the light, so that those 
standing round may not obscure the light with 
their shadows. passage round the labrum 
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ever get the plans of 
the basement we may know of those 
wrho ware emgleyed, and who wwe eet a ot 
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there, even w hts were used; we hear of 
siaves being in the when the lights were 


t out (Martial, lib. 3, epig. 93, line 14). It 
Ag wod certain that the baths must have 
been cleaned daily after some fashion, although 
the story of the Consul’s wife does not show 
that even on great occasions the ancient baths 
were always particularly nice. She was in the 
town of Teanum Sidicinum, and ordered the 
men to be turned out of their bath as 
the women’s bath was too small; the Chief 
Magistrate was rather long in getting this 
done, and, in consequence of this and of 
her finding the bath dirty, she had him 
scourged with rods in the market - place. 
Saectonias (Suet., Titas, cap. 8) tells us of Titus 
bathing with the people, and I told you the 
story of Hadrian, so we can hardly believe the 
baths were very dirty. With 1,600 bathers, 
most of whom were covered with oil, dust, or 
ceroma (Mavt., 11, epig. 48),—a mixture of oil. 
wax, and clay,—one would think every bath or 
labrum wanted cleaning out daily, as well as the 
floors and walls of the rooms. In our Turkish 
baths the walls are cleaned down every day 
from top to bottom. To do this in Caracalla’s 
therm, containing such an immense surface 
of walis and floor, would have required a whole 
army of slaves. 

As the whole system of gymnastic was taken 
from the Greeks, most of the names are Greek, 
the head of the gymnasium seems to have been 
the gymnasiarch, who, according to Plautus, was 
called the prefect of the iam. There 
was also the xystarch, who apparently looked 
after the professionals. 

The former seems to have had the whole 
control, and could discharge teachers and forbid 
philosophers and rhetoricians from attending, 
if he thought their influence was bad, especially 
on the boys, who, according to Plautus, went to 
the gymnasium before daylight. He names the 
exercises they learnt,—“running, wrestling, 
throwing the javelin and quoit, boxing, ball- 
playing, and dancing or jumping.” Then there 
was the gymnasta, who taught the exer- 
cises; the pmwdotriba, who was apparently 
an under-master ; and under him was 
the hypopedotriba, the sphceristicus, who 
taught the games at ball. The alipta or 
aliptes, the trainer who saw to the pupils’ 
food and regimen (both professionals and 
amateurs ate coliphia, the ingredients of which 
are variously described), and to their particular 


capability for each exercise. The alipte rubbed | p 


in the oil or ceroma for the purpose of seeing the 
condition of their muscles; the vileeer. aie 
merely did the ord greasing; and the 
re-unctor, who re-oiled them. There were also 
the cosmetes, who arranged the games, registered 
the names, and maintained order; he was 
assisted by an anti-cosmetes and two hypo- 
cosmete. There were sophronist« to inspire 
the youth with the love of wisdom and look 
after their morals, and they were assisted by 
hypo-soph *; and there were mediastini, 
or dru » &pparently the attendants; and 
there must have been slaves for the oil stores, 
—_ stores, and perfume stores, possibly rubbers 

wn, and certainly sweepers and cleaners: 
and, if dust was strewn, slaves to strew it 
and clear it away. Athenewus is supposed 
‘to speak of being sometimes spread 
for wrestling, bat it seems probable that 
some of Alexander the Great's captains had 
leather awnings to protect them from the sun 
of Persia while they were exercising. One 
an hardly believe the Romans would have 
paved places where falls were certain to occur, 
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ment, for those visitors who had not slaves of 
their own. both red and white, were 
used, and linen towels, as well as the soft woollen 
ones which Trimalchio used. (Pet., Satyricon, 
cap. 28.) 

There was the— 

Unctor—who oiled the bathers on entering. 

Re-unctor—who re-ciled during the bathing, or 

umed them on comp the bath. 

(Until the discovery of alcohol, all scents 
were retained by oil or grease.) 

Tonsor—the barber and hairdresser. 

Alipilus—the plucker, who pulled out the hair 
from the body with pitch, resin, or tweezers, 
used depilatories, or burnt them off with 
nut-shells, though these last were usually 
called ustriculz. 

Tractator—shampooer. 

Capsarius—caretaker of the clothes. 

Janitor—door-keeper of the bath and of the 
gymnasia. 

Fornicator—the furnace-man or stoker. 

Possibly, according to Mercurialis, 
Pilicrepus—the man who supplied balls of pitch 

or of tow covered with pitch to get up the 

heat, though the word is generally used for 

a player at ball. 

There must have been a large number of 
stokers, for, not to speak of nearly 600 ft. of 
furnace front under the tanks, there must have 
been stokers employed to heat the furnaces 
under the laconicum, and to heat the water in 
the furnace-courts, nor can we suppose that the 
cloisters of the gymnasia, the ephebia, the 
libraries, &c,, had not separate furnaces. There 
must, too, have been the slaves who unloaded 
and stacked the wood, and who supplied 
the stokers, gardeners, and under-gardeners, 
who watered the trees anc shrubs and pruned 
them ; slaves who swept the paths and seats, 
turncocks for the water-pipes, and when the 
baths were lighted, lamp-lighters and lamp- 
cleaners, not to speak of permanent workmen 
for small repairs. 

There was once a belief that the Roman 
spheristerium, translated as a tennis-court, 
was circular ; this belief was strengthened by a 

ssage in Pliny’s description of his Tuscan 
villa, thus translated by Melmoth :—*“ Over the 
undressing-room is built the tennis-court, which 
by means of different circles admits of dif- 
ferent kinds of games.” The circular halls in 
the apses of the peribolus were possibly 
sphceristeria, 

I want to draw your attention to two points 
which exhibit the forethought and contrivance 
of the Roman architects in a very marked 
degree, particularly in respect to practical 
utility and economy,—the first in to the 
supply and heating of the water, the latter in 
respect to the building itself. 

When we examine the drawings of the 
reservoirs that fulfil the offices of holding, 
filtering, and warming the water, we find the 
utmost care bestowed on securing all these 

urposes at once; the orifices through which 
the water reached the lower tanks had rims 
round them, rising above the floor, to prevent 
the mud running off with the water, and every 
artifice was used to get as many heating sur- 
faces as possible. The upper tanks got a little 
warmed by the sun, and heated by the rising 
of the hot water from the lower tanks; the 
lower tanks were not only warmed from below, 
but the upright flue-pipes were close together, 
as in the laconicum, and formed the grounds 
for the plastering of the sides, which was of 
opus signinum, or mortar mixed with ground 
potsherds. The sides of the lower tanks were, 
perhaps, hotter than the bottom, on account of 
the —— of the tiles, concrete, and plaster- 
ing. Vitruvius, in the followi ives 
the method used in agg dL germany hee 
hanging floors, and this method seems to have 
been adhered to in after times. His words are 
as follow :—-“ The hanging part of the hot room 
is thus made :—Foot-and-a-half tiles are spread 
on the ground, inclined to the furnace, so that 
if a ball be thrown in it will not remain within, 
but will return again to the mouth of the 
furnace, so that the flame itself may easier 
play under the hanging parts; on these tiles 


piers are built of 8-in. bri disposed 
2-ft. tiles can be pray a mc 
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30 ft. high, and, when full, contained nearly 
fifteen million gallons of water. When the 
two tiers of tanks were full, there must have 


been a pressure of 334 cwt. on eac 
foot,—an enormous pressure. 
There was a bursting pressure of 
tons on the outer wall of each double 
tanks, i.c..two in height; the walls, it is 


i 


: 
ais 


are about 8 ft. thick, and next the the 
reservoir is abutted in the by the 
trimmer arch supporting the seats of the grand 
stand. I do not think the water can have been 


more than tepid on account of the thickness 
the bottom; in the laconicum the total thick- 
ness is from 16} in. to 22in. from the bottom 
the 2-ft. tiles to top of the marble floor, and, if 
very great heat were applied, the lime would 
have been turned into quick lime. §So that the 
water might lose as little of its heat as 

in going 500 ft. from the tanks to the baths, 
each pipe was put inside a terra cotta flue-pipe 
from the hypocaust. The water that was wanted 
very hot must, I think, have been heated in the 
cauldrons of the furnace courts inside the 
baths. 

One or two more remarks, and I have done 
with Caracella’s thermz. A proof of the skill 
of the architect is the small ratio of the area of 
support to the whole area; ,?,, rather more 
than } or ‘176, while in Notre Dame at Paris, 
where the bulk of the vaulting is a mere shell, 
and there are no walls but the outside ones, the 
ratio is ‘140, or nearly }, and Nétre Dame is 
cited as the highest instance of this skill. 


a 8 








ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


THE sixth ordinary meeting of this Institute 
of the present session took place on Monday 
last, Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A. (President), 
in the chair. 

The Royal Gold Medal. 


The President said,—Gentlemen, it is my 
duty to announce to you that, in pursuance oi 
By-law 76, the Council propose to submit to 
her Majesty the Queen the name of Sir Charles 
Thomas Newton, K.C.B., Antiquary to the Royal 
Academy, as the recipient of the Royal Gold 
Medal for the current year, for his works as 4 
man of science and letters (applause). 

Mr. W. H. White (Secretary) then read By- 
law 76. 


The Application of Art to Architecture, Indian 
and Uther. 


Sir Richard Temple, Bart., M.P., next read a 
paper entitled “The Application of Art to 
Architecture, Indian and Other.” Sir Richard 
began his paper by restricting the discussion to 
architectural beauty, with the proviso that all 
really beautiful structures were useful simulta- 
neously. One among the final tests was pic- 

ueness. To that end “composition,” in 
the technical sense pictorially, must be studied. 
In reference hereto certain principles were 
selected for application : first, grandeur of effect, 
with subordination of all lesser parts to one or 
more central objects; second, principal lights 
and shadows; third, distinctness of ; 
fourth, variety, or diversification ; fifth, sense 
of proportion; sixth, colour, natural or arti- 
ficial ; seventh, adaptation to local usefulness ; 
eighth, the governing and directing idea. The 
several styles of architecture in British India 
were to be tried by these tests. First, as re- 
garded modern Hindu architecture, the style 
was poor generally in size and grandeur, 
not deficient in elegance, and was rich in orna- 
mentation. Among palaces, that at Deeg, near 
Bhurtpore, was described as a model of beauty; 
but some of its ideas were probably borrowed 
from the Mahommedans. The gigantic cisterns, 
known as “Bdolis,’ were much commended. 
Among the temples, the “ Shiwdla,” in Northern 
India, shape was described as and 
ele ae cou India the a gate- 
ways “ ms” were gran 
Vv on the grotesque. Some allusion was 

to the Nepalese architecture in 
Eastern Himalayas, partly based on Chinese 
models, and to the finely-carved woodwork of 
the Mahratta palaces in Central and Western 
India. The writer then took a retrospect of 
the antique architecture of the Hindu race, 
sel four instances of the grandest and 
noblest 
Orissa ; the red-stone ruin at Bindrabun, near 
Agra; the gras rain at abs 
Cashmere ; Shiwala of Booddh Gya 








Ree 


In each of these the grandeur, 


d—namely, the Black Pagoda of © 
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ity of design, the subordination of ornament 
 mailaliy of effect, the definiteness of 


character, the ideality 


But in the temples of a ~ 
the effect was y 

the interior. a little 
at Pandrenton, in Cashmere, 
tioned. The effect was considered of the 


enthusiasm upon the ancient Hinda architects. 
One great class of work, that of the “ rock-cut 
temples,” was excluded from the paper, as not 


stance only was mentioned, that of Kailas at 
Ellora, as being almost the only surviving 
example of colouring artificially applied to rock 
or stone. The next branch of the subject 
was the Booddhist architecture. The famous 
“ Topes” were passed over because their archi- 
tural superstructures were lost. Four cardinal 
instances were selected,—the cave at Karli, 
near Bombay; the Monas at Pamionchi, in 
Sikkim of the Eastern Hi : 
at Rangoon; the Pagoda at Prome on the 
Irawaddy. The dignity and simplicity of the 
Karli cave-temple were commended, and 
capitals of the pillars, consisting of ps of 
elephants, were noticed. The um 8 
roof at Pamionchi was cited as an 
of bamboo material pied pape anes sild. 
Pagoda of Rangoon, copper @ 
ing, shot up like a flame under the sunshine. 
Its exquisite curves, its delicate gradations in 
form, and its sublimity, were com- 
mended. To the Pagoda at Prome were added 
the subsidiary objects afforded by wooden stair- 
cases up to the platform, with roofing and pin- 
nacles also of wood. The third branch was the 
Mahommedan architecture. The growth of this 
matchless style, through several centuries after 
the first Mahommedan invasion of India, was 
lightly traced. Examples were cited, ending in 
the great dome at Beejapore in the Deccan, 
and the go wag near — , ae 
r then to the examples o e 

Mogal period, as reaching the climax of 
architecture in India. The instances selected 
were the imperial mosques at Lahore and 
Delhi, the Pearl mosques at Delhi and Agra, 
and the Taj Mehal at Agra. The form of these 
four mosques and of their quadrangles was set 
forth, and their beauties were analysed ; their 
faultless symmetry, their perfect proportion, 
their el ce and a of design were 
commended. They all colour in the 
loveliest degree under azure skies. The two 
imperial mosques had red-stone and white 
marble in combination. The two Pearl mosques 
were of white marble only. As the culminating 
glory, the Taj Mehal was adduced. But its 
majesty, simplicity, chasteness, symmetry, and 
proportion were indescribable. Its marble 
i pearly white under the blue 
skies of a dry climate for centuries. The archi- 
tectural review continued with a notice of the 
coloured decoration on the surfaces of many 
Mahommedan buildings, those in Sind espe- 
cially, produced by the fixing of colours on 
earthy substances by an art now lost. The 
paper concluded by a summary application of 
the tests to a few of the structures in Europe, 
such as the interior of St. Sophia at Constan- 
tinople; the interiors of the Chapel of the 
Escurial, near Madrid, and of Cologne Cathe- 
dral; and to the grand group in London 
afforded by the Houses of Parliament and 
Westminster Abbey viewed in combination. 

The President, in inviting discussion, said that 
the very remarkable paper they had just 
listened to would, he had no doubt, call forth 


ture might be treated, or had 

the past to what it was in England at the 

Ee ite ar pelenes). tie Richard lend: apent 
e in administering 

provinces of 


India, and in ra over 
of their fellow-subjects, but os Nat a all 
to 


yas; the Pagoda|the massive 
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y to architecture. One in- | Those 


was pleasing to the eye. Then, again, 
and somewhat cla Scone 

boats which traversed the rivers of the Punjau 

invariably had a certain amount of ornamenta- 


the | tion in carved woodwork, showing that their 


owners were not satisfied with what simply 
answered its purpose, but liked 
beautiful to look upon. Another matter that 
had often struck him was the fine positions the 
Hinda and Mahommedan architects selected 
for their buildings. In Cashmere, some of 
these fine structures were placed against the 
sides of wooded hills, with a background of 
enormous cliffs, the addition of the » eeuadhn 
very great. In the case of the sacred 
-places of the Hindus in the North- 
west vinces, their situation was chosen 
with much art, showing the romantic sw 
of the river, and the encirc hills, wi 
gleaming snow-peaks in the 
was glad to find that Sir Richard had 
not made any allusion to the tradition of 
the Taj Mehal — work of a Euro- 
pean architect. It been stated that it 
was the work of an Italian ; but every one who 
looked at it, and saw how it was really the 
crowning type of Mahommedan architecture, 
would not be inclined to receive such a tradi- 
tion, resting, as it did, on so slight a basis. 
India was now visited by travellers, statesmen, 
en, and artists, and he would suggest to 
Fellows of the Institute that it offered a 
splendid field for the visits of cultivated archi- 


tects, who would find much to their 
taste,and many ideas which they bring 
home and impart to others ( se). 

Mr. R. Phené 8 a vote of thanks 


piers 
to Sir Richard Temple for his admirable ar ek 
and for his kindness in bringing so many of his 
interesting and really marvellous drawings 
as area He (the speaker) had never been 
in India, but about a year ago he undertook 
to read a paper on Saracenic architecture. At 
that time eee hisintention to confinethe paper 
to the countries he had visited—viz., Syria, 
Egypt, and Turkey, but in attempting to enlarge 
its scope so as to deal with the Mahommedan 
architecture of India, he felt himself quite 
swamped by its extraordinary variety. A er 
it was impossible to grasp it or to deal with 
it in his . With reference to the question 
of the of the Taj Mehal being due to an 
Italian artist, he could not at the mo- 
ment recollect upon what the discussion 
turned, but there was no doubt that anyone 
who looked at the detail of its interior orna- 
mentation would be strack by its resemblance 
to Italian work. He understood the contention 
also was that the influence of Italian art came 
through: Persia, which was influenced by 
drawings and features: derived from Italy, the 


Persians su tly slightly influencing the 
artists who J ‘Mehal. The in- 
terior was inlaid ’ 
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dubbed a civil , but if he failed, con- 
tenting himself with the tion of architect 
(laughter). That to show a wrong 
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ot baidinen than kod 
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as re 
might sa Richard 
to the debt of gratitude 
stating that he would 
sketches to remain on the 


week (applause 
The rele et caatevettie put, and was very 
received, 
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Baths of Caracalla,— Pian of Laconicum” Measured and Drawn by Professor Aitchison. 





The Wenham light also was good, and if the | 
prodacts of combustion were allowed to pass. 
away in a tube, no damage was done to the 
room. With to electric lighting, its 
adoption had been delayed for some years by 
the greedy speculation which took place at its 
first introduction. It had also been placed 
before the public in a very stupid manner at 


pei ge 
Mr. W. Barrell seconded the vote of thanks, 
the great amount of know- 


obtained, the various i vements in 
lighting must continue to be of the utmost im- 
portance to the architect. 
Mr. T. L. Worthington ventured to suggest to 
the Committee that more such scientific 
should be read before the Association (ap- 
). He knew from experience how 
rant many of them were of such subjects, 
which should have mach more attention paid to 


i 


shortly be obtained from central stations. That 
was a part of the work that architects should 


study as much as possible, and also the wires 
and fittings, for the electrical contractor was 


no more to be trusted than any other con- 


tractor. They ought, therefore, to be acquainted 
with such rules as those issued by the Phoenix 


Fire Office. 
Mr. H. W. Pratt considered that the electric 


light, in its form and distribution, was stil] in 
ite infancy. 


Mr. F. R. Farrow remarked that he had had 


the misfortune to work in an office where 


burners were used, and the result was 


y to be seen in the scanty locks which he was 
gas- able to show (laughter). 


Mr. Scott thought the reason why electric 
lighting had not come more to the front was 
rather due to the speculators than to the Act, 
which in its way had done a great deal of 











good. 
igno-, The Chairman (Mr. H. D. Appleton, Presi- 


dent) said he believed the electric light people 
_would now undertake to wire an old house for 
about 35s. a lamp, or an entirely new house for 
20s. to 25s. He understood for a country honse, 


‘that a 100-light installation, including the 


, would cost from £6 to £8 a lamp. 
The vote of thanks was then put, and carried 
acclamation. 
The Chairman briefly replied, and acknow- 
ledged his indebtedness to Mr. Sugg for putting 
up aye gas-fittings and burners re- 


q 








. Lyric Club— We are asked to mention 
next entertainment of the A. A. Lyric 
ab will take the shape of an informal concert, 

to be held at the Café Monico on Thursday 

next, February 21, at 7.30, prior to which the 
members will dine together. 
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BATHS OF CARACALLA. 
Ag elevation and _ restored, of these 
my § ra 









baths are from drawings made as illus- 
trations to Professor Aitchison’s lectures 
on Roman architecture at the Royal Academy. 
The how p 4 a hen Mag lg two lectures 

bl in the an the present number 
of the of the tobi larger scale 

A plan e cum, on a is 
subjoined. The portions shaded in line repre. 
sent the recent excavations, and are given from 
Professor Aitchison’s own measurements. 





DESIGN FOR A THEATRE FOR A LARGE 
TOWN. 


FIRST PRIZE DESIGN IN THE TITE 
COMPETITION. 


Tus design, by Mr. Frank T. Verity, has been 
awarded the “Tite Prize” this year at the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. This 
prize, it will be remembered, was founded to 
promote the study of Italian architecture, and 
“A Theatre for a Large Town” was the subject set 
by the Council of the Institute on this occasion, 
The competitors this year appear to have kept 
more strictly to the style of architecture contem.- 
plated by Sir W. Tite in instituting the prize, 
Last year the definition “ Italian architecture” : 
seemed to have been read by some of the com- j 
petitors with a remarkable laxity of i 
tion, as if it were to include what is called 
Italian Gothic, which most certainly was not 
the intention of the founder of the prize. 

In reference to his design, Mr. Verity says: 

“The conditions laid down for the competi- 
tion were for a theatre to be erected in a large 
town on a site, 150 ft. by 90 ft., with streets on 
all the four sides. The auditorium to seat about 
800 persons, a foyer on the principal floor, and 
a porte-cochére to the main entrance. To be 
designed in the style of the Italian Renaissance 
as re ted by buildings in Venice erected 
between A.D. 1450 and 1600. The object of the 
author has been, not only to provide these 
essentials, but to so arrange his plan, having in 
mind the requirements of the Metropulitan 
Board of Works, as to give easy and duplicate 
exits from all parts of the house.” 

Mr. Verity appears to have succeeded in pro- 
ducing an admirable plan, but, of course, the 
conditions of a theatre with streets all round it 
are exceedingly favourable for the arrangement 
of exits, and such as in London at present are 
seldom practically available ; though . 
effort should be made by municipal legislation 
to render them available and even compulsory 
in future. 

In regard to the conditions, we may observe 
that a theatre to seat 800 does not quite come 
up to the amount of accommodation suggested 
in the phrase “a theatre for a large town.” 


SECOND PRIZE DESIGN IN THE TITE 
COMPETITION. 


This design, by Mr. E. Boehmer, was awarded 
the Medal of Merit in the Tite prize competi 
tion. The autbor bas sent us the following 
notes asto the scheme of the design :-— 

“This theatre has been planned on the lines 
of many Continental theatres, a novel feature 
being the introduction of a carriage-drive — 
straight through the building. A porte-cochére 
was made a special condition in this competi- 
tion,and it was found undesirable to place it 
outside the building, where it is a 
source of danger if used at the same time as an 
a ch for carriages and people on foot. 

in this position it would also materially — 
curtail the depth of the stage, which it hasbeen 
endeavoured to make of ample dimensions. 


re 








walls enclosing the auditorium are carried up 
beyond the heights of the adjacent roofs, thus 
emphasising its amphitheatrical shape also in 
the exterior of the building, and stamping 
with the character of a theatre, as has been 
















done with ‘much success in the Paris Opera- 
house, the new Hofburg Theatre of Vienna, and 
in Semper’s beautiful Hof Theatre at Dresden.” 





SCREEN, ST. JOHN'S CHURCH, LEEDS. - 

THE church from which the screen ilas- 
trated is taken. and which isir many beg ve 
very unique building, was built by John 1 





tison, a local benefactor, in 1634. The plan of 
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BATHS OF CARACALLA. 


E elevation and plan, restored, of these 

paths are from drawings made as ilins. 

trations to Professor Aitchison’s lectures 

an architecture at the Royal 

ject is dealt with in the two lectures 

d in the last and in the present number 

Guilder, 

» of the laconicum, on a larger scale 

4. The portions shaded in Hne - 
recent excavations, and are given 

w Aitchison’s own measurements. 


‘ FOR A THEATRE FOR A LARGE 
TOWN. 
RST PRIZE DESIGN IN THE TITHE 
COMPETITION. 


design, by Mr. Frank T. Verity, has been 
| the “Tite Prize” this year at the 
‘netitute of British Architects. This 
will be remembered, was founded to 
the study of Italian architecture, and 
tre for a Large Town ” was the subject set 
ouncil of the Institute on this occasion. 
»petitors this year appear to have 
ictly to the style of architecture contem- 
by Sir W. Tite in instituting the prize. 
r the definition “ Italian architecture” 
to have been read by some of the com- 
with a remarkable laxity of interpreta- 
if it were to include what is called 
Gothic, which most certainly was not 
ntion of the founder of the prize. 
erence to his design, Mr. Verity says:— 
conditions laid down for the com 
e for a theatre to be erected ina 
a site, 150 ft. by 90 ft., with streets on 
our sides. The auditorium to seat about 
ons, a foyer on the principal floor, and 
ocbere to the main entrance. To be 
| in the style of the Italian Renaissance 
sented by buildings in Venice erected 
aD. 1450 and 1600. The object of the 
nas been, not only to provide these 
s, but to so arrange his plan, having im 
e requirements of the Metropulitan 
f Works, as to give easy and duplicate 
m all parte of the house.” 
erity appears to have succeeded in pro- 
in admirable plan, but, of course, the 
ns of a theatre with streets all round it 
edingty favourable for the arrangement 
and such as in London at present are 
rractically available ; though 
sald be made by senicigal uate tok 
‘them available and even compulsory 


ard to the conditions, we may observe 
eatre to seat 800 does not quite come 
»amount of accommodation suggested 
irase “a theatre for a large town.” 


OND PRIZE DESIGN IN THE TITE 
COMPETITION, 


esign, by Mr. E. Boehmer, was awarded 
sl of Merit in the Tite prize competi- 
,e autbor has sent us the following 
to the scheme of the design :-— 

theatre has been planned on the lines 
Continental theatres, a novel feature 
1e introduction of a carriage-drive 
through the building. A porte-cochére 
ea special condition in this 

it was found undesirable to place it 
the building, where it is a continaal 
danger if used at the same time as an 
for carriages and people on foot. 
this position it would also 







.e depth of the stage, which it hasbeen 
red to make of ample dimensions. — 


roach to the stalls and first and second. 
by staircases leading from the grand 


the pit and gallery have separate 








s at the sides of the 
closing the auditorium are 
he heights of the adj t roofs, 
ing its amphitheatrical shape also” 


rior of the building, and stamping 


. character of a theatre, as has been 
h ‘much success in the Paris a 
e new Hofburg Theatre of Vienna, am 
rs beautiful Hof Theatre at 


N, ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, LEEDS, ~ 
burch from which the screen — 
‘taken. and whichisin many hadliend 
jue building, was built by john Her- 
ocal benefactor, in 1634. ‘The plan of 
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T. Verity. 
DESIGN FOR A THEATRE FOR A LARGE TOWN—By Mr. Frank 


DETAIL ELEVATION. 
Awarded the Tite Prize, R.I.R.A., 1889. 
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is somewhat uncommon, and is very 
as that of a Reformation church 
before the Gothic t had entirely died out. 
The body of the church runs uninterruptedly 
from east to west, and is divided down the 


the church 


centre by an arcade, so forming a double nave, | i 


the chancel being only separated by the 
screen, half of which is shown in the drawing, 
and this division is also emphasised the 
roof principal over having some curved and 
pierced strap ornament under it. The building 
is roofed by two parallel roofs, with a valley 
over the centre arcade; it has carved oak prin- 
cipals, with pierced pendants under, the under- 
side of the rafters being divided into square 

els, filled in with strap ornament in plaster. 
The whole of the pews are of carved with 

els like the screen, and of great variety. 

e original pulpit, with sounding-board over, 
still remains, and is a beautiful specimen of 
seventeenth century wookwork. 


FRANCIS W. BEDFORD. 








CHAPTERS FROM THE HISTORY OF 
CARPENTRY AND JOINERY.* 


Wer now arrive at a third chapter of our 
subject,—a glimpse at Karope since the Roman 
times. 

The erection of post-Roman buildings of per- 
manent interest in Europe covers a period of 
about nine hundred years, which begins with 
the general resumption of building as an art, 
and comes down to our own day. 

Between the decline of the Roman Empire 
and the tenth century there is a long and dark 
period, when little peaceful activity and much 
warlike strife went on in Europe, and this has 
left nothing for us to consider to-night. After 
this comes the period known as the Middle 
Ages, which may be roughly described as 
beginning a little before the first Crusade and 
continuing to the Reformation. We have a 
great many remains of work done at that time 
in our own country, and the same is true of the 
time which followed it—the Modern period. 

England (and when it is icable, London) 
will chiefly illustrate this for us, though 
we must refer to Continental woodwork also. 

There is not much builder's work, of any sort 
except the most sturdy, which has come down 
to us from the time of our Saxon kings; but 
there is,—or was ten years ago,—a small ancient 
timber church at Greenstead, in Essex, near 
Ongar, of which Sir Gilbert Scott gives a 
description in his lectures. He says that “the 
foundation of it can be traced back to A.D. 
1013, which is more than fifty years anterior to 
the Norman Conquest. The structure is com- 
posed of cleft oak trees, grooved and tongued 
together by their edges, and let inte grooves in 
horizontal heads and cills. The exterior of the 
trees was exposed on the outside of the church, 
the sapwood of which having long since 
perished, the furrowed and gnarled heart is now 
seen, presenting a most ancient and interesting 
ap ce. It has been repaired, but I trust 
that its antiquity has not been compromised.” 

The Norman Conquest placed this country at 
the disposal of a race of very e c and 
clever invaders, who were builders, sailors, and 
ship-builders. 


towns, Norman cathedrals and monasteries 


sprang up, and the floors and roofs of these} part 


buildings required the skill of the carpenter, 
and some of the roofs,—such, for example, as 
that over the nave of Peterborough Cathedral, 
were of not inconsiderable span, and carried a 
flat wooden ceiling. As Gothic architecture 
gradually developed, the roofs, timber sp 

and floors, and the internal wood of 
churches and other buildings improved ; though 
it must be admitted that, with our t no- 
tions and habits, we should have considered the 
carpenters of those early times clamsy; and it 
is impossible to deny that some of the earlier 
roofs of which the framing still remains are 
unscientific. The most important works of the 
carpenter are timber roofs. I had the honour 
of giving a lecture on this subject in 1885, and 
as many of you may have heard that lecture, 
and all can consult it in the building journals, 
I shall make my reference to this branch of the 
subject brief, pointing out, however, that the 
early carpenters used very large timbers, placed 





* A lecture delivered st Corpentens’ Hall, Lendow-weil 
on the 6th inst., by Professor T. ¥.R.1LB. ; 
(Continued from p. 11] of lect week's Beslder.) ~ 


In every part of England, Nor- 
man churches and castles, and, in the great 





THE BUILDER. 


the hammer-beam. 

hammer-beam roof is that over 
Hall, dating from A.p. 1397. The 
of English roof-carpen 


bers within the lines of the princi 

to the almost total exclusion of ra struts 
or braces,—keeping all horizontal ties high up; 
the introduction of curved ribs and struts so 
as in some degree to give an arched form to the 
main lines of the truss, and the filling in of all 
spaces in the framework with small bars. In 
several respects these peculiarities are not those 
to be met with in modern roofs, but it must not 
be forgotten that the material was hard wood, 
and the joints were excellently made and pinned, 
so that the timbers were far more rigid when 
framed than ours. 

No one can, I think, look at this noble roof 
without feeling that, as a work of fine art 
executed in carpentry, it is one of the most 
successful that have come down to us. The 
roof really is Westminster Hall, and nowhere 
have we an example of carpentry so thoroughly 
architectural. 

Among the causes of its success we must 
reckon the excellence of the lines of the truss 
and the regular repetition of truss after truss. 
The repetition of any framework good en 
to span that vast space would strike the eye, 
regular repetition is one cf the acknow 
sources of architectaral effect ; but this frame- 
work is not only obviously sturdy, but it is full 
of beauty. The great curved ribs, the bold 
hammer-beams, the finely-carved angels that 
terminate these hammer - beams,—each of 
these is a striking feature, and its force 


tnd" again all down the long. spece 
wn the long ; 
appropriateness and bea the 

and the filling in heighten the 
effect, of which the force is further intensified 
by the introduction of a series of arched braces 
which ron from one truss to another, and con- 
nect the whole into one roof, and by the skill 
with which the openings are formed where the 
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before the fifteenth century are scarce ; 

have some of that century, more of six- 
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dormer lights occur. In smaller, and perhaps | grou 


in simpler, roofs, all these sources of beauty 
may, to some extent, be found, but nowhere 
else are they so perfect; and the impression 
they ange - the spectator is, no doubt, 
te the 

oa aan Sasol sanded which the work 
~ caietir “e previous lecture f 

2 ou to my or 
details of this roof, and for ee ae t of other 
hammer-beam roofs, especially t oe, 
beautiful one which spans the Middle Temple 
Hall, I propose to ask you to consider for a little 
timber-built dwelling-houses, a subject of no 
small interest. 

In France there still remained till the early 
of this century, and may linger yet occa- 
sionally, half-timbered houses dating from the 
twelfth century. One of them is described and 
illustrated in Viollet-le-Duc’s Dictionary. It is a 
small three-storied housefronting the street, with 
side walls of , which are corbelled out 
just below the level of the first-floor. The front 
wall is formed of large heavy timbers, framed 
together, and with the comparatively parrow 

that they leave filled in with plastering. 

The first-floor overhangs the grou 
but the second-floor is plumb over the 
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ance. 

I have mentioned that in these North Country 
exam the overhanging of the upper storey is 
ways met with and not made conspicuous. 
I ought to add that when it occurs it often is 
worked into a kind of shallow cove. 


themselves. In the south country houses 
the roofs are steeper, the more 
ornamental and often have ts, and the 


- is thrown out in the lower 
, the front of which projects exactly as 

the ag 2 timbers overhang, so that the 
face of the bay is carried on by the face of 
part of the building in the storey 


One example of a timber-fronted building of 
the most ornamental ciass, contain also a 
fine hall, survives in London in Crosby Hall, 
ishopsgate, and, though various alterations 
have been introduced into the interior, which is 
now a restaurant, I believe the front to the 


3 


















have 
f prominent timbers or the barge- 
bave carving or are moulded, such a 
refinement enriches the whole. 


of English half-timbered work are 
~ in many of our oldest iy ent - 

country places. They exist, for exam 
, Shrewsbury, Tewkesbury, Coventry, 
Bury St. Edmunds, Canterbury ; Weobley, in 
Herefordshire; Sherborne, in Dorsetshire,—all 
of them places of remote origin. The most 
interesting country examples are, of course, 
more widely scattered, but a good many can be 
found within reach of Panshurst and Ton- 
bridge, including almost the whole of one little 
village,—Chiddingstone. 

There are timber houses in many 
of the continent of gg ge tena ae 
France. In many parts of Germany and 
Switzerland timber houses, often of great size, 
and sometimes of great beauty, are common, 
and the same is the case in Sweden and 
Norway, but as these buildings differ altogether 
from our timber houses, and they would require 
almost an evening to themselves, if justice is to 
be done to them, I shall not attempt to notice 
them to-night. 

It can hardly have esca at least some of 
you that these timber buildings in England 
have been described as resembling one another 
very greatly, and yet that the date of many of 
them is long past the time when a radical 
change of taste took place. That transforma- 
tion, which we now call the Renaissance,—or 
the Revival of Classic Art,—which began in 
Italy in the fifteenth century, spread to France, 

its first in this country at, or 
soon after, the ning, in 1509, of Henry 
VIIL’s reign; but after that there was a long 
period of transition known by the names of 
“ Tudor ” and “ Jacobean” before the new style 
completely prevailed, and it is interesting to note 
that even long after the details of most stone 
buildings, especially in the great cities, had 
become quite Italianised, the old traditions in- 
fluenced the builders of timber houses. In 
many country places they lingered on very late 
indeed, and in some sorts of woodwork they still 
exist; as, for example, in the ornaments and 
mouldings of some sorts of barges and of many 
country wagons, which resemble to this day 
those in use in Gothic buildings. 

In other branches of the carpenter's art the 
change in taste was more rapidly visible. Such 
open timber roofs as belong to the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries are entirely different 
in their details and ornaments from the Gothic 
ones, and as time went on ornamental carpentry 
became much more scarce than it had been, 
and carpentry after the sixteenth century is 
chiefly remarkable for the scientific skill of the 
“oe: was, h largel loyed 

, however, y emplo in 
ing the shell or form of denen, ‘bial 
pitched roofs, and turrets which, covered with 
metal or tiles, formed conspicuous ornaments 
on the sky-lineof Renaissance buildings, and in 
this = it ee Se the architectural 
effect of many striking ings. For example, 
the external domes of St. Paul’s Gathedeal’ in 
London, and the Invalides, in Paris, are timber- 
framed and covered with lead in one case and 
sy 5 8 in the other. 
more chapter,—a brief and imperfect 
one,—we will devote to joiners’ work. Of very 
ancient joinery we have a few, but very few, 
traces, of the sort which ancient carpentry has 
Of Gothic, or Medizval, joinery very little 
remains from as far back as the thirteenth 
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labour, the preference was given to the economy 
of material rather than economy of labour. 

The other point, the care with which the 
joiner of the Middle Ages secured as much of 
the stuff as possible at the places where his 
joints come, can hardly have escaped the notice 
of any practical men in my audience who have 
examined a piece of old framing, and it affects 
the design quite as much as the construction. 

Wherever two pieces are framed together, it 
is usual that both,—or, if not both, at least one, 
and that one usually the one in which the 
mortice is cut,—should be square. Consequently, 
in such a piece of work as a door, if there are 
mouldings or chamfers on the styles they are 
stopped before the point where each rail is 
framed. In much Gothic panelling, therefore, 
the sides that enclose each panel are stop-cham- 
fered or stop-moulded, the top of the panel 


(ie, the ttom edge of the rail) is 
moulded, but the bottom of the A 
the top edge of the lower is very 


often splayed ; and the system which we are all 
familiar with of mouldings mitred round a panel 
was almost unknown in England till the six- 
teenth century ; nor was it the practice to plant 
mouldings on as we now often do, or to make 
use of the projecting mouldings, called bolection 
mouldings. Thus, you pesceive, the framework 
of every panel was quite different from the 
framework of a modern panel in a ce. 
The panel also sometimes differed ; it was often 
enriched by carving on it an ornament in relief. 
This ornament was very often what is known as 
a linen-fold panel,—a conventional sort of imi- 
tation of a piece of cloth nailed up on the 
panel, and extremely rich in effect in many 


cases. 

Although curved forms made a large of 
the stone architecture of Gothic buildings, the 
designers of joinery were very chary indeed of 
introducing them. Sometimes imitations of 
small arcades, cut out of not very thick stuff, 
and similar small decorative features occur ; 
but, generally speaking, all the main lines of 
the joinery are straight, so as not to cut across 
the grain of the wood. In rich and elaborate 
work there is hardly any limit to the degree of 
ornamental work introduced, and here, of course, 
circular work occurs at times. Perhaps no 
example within reach will give you so good an 
idea of what was accomplished when joinery 
was employed as the ornament of a very rich 

as the stalls in Henry VII.’s Chapel at 
Wes Abbey,—a work executed just at 
the time when Gothic architecture was about to 
give way to the new style, and as florid and 
= as possible. ‘ , 
general appearance, however, of even 
highly ornamental Gothic joiners’ work is 
cainage | dignified, if not severe. The square- 
ness regularity of the leading lines, the 
frequency of the panels, and the smaliness of 


the moul all contribute to produce this 
effect. M modern joinery has been done 
from designs made by men who thoroughly under- 


stand the old, and for our purpose some of it is 
as good as the old. For a good specimen of 
what I call the severe quality of Gothic joinery 
I think you may go the New Law Courts, from 
Mr. Street's designs, where you will see in the 
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completely transformed than the mason’s and 
carpenter's work. Itis not an unusual thing to 
see in an Elizabethan Manor house, where the 
general forms retain a great deal of Gothic 
character, panelling in the hall and staircase, 
of thorough Classic design, and possibly a 
screen in woodwork (such, for example, as the 
one at Audley End) where imitations of Italian 
pilasters, columns, arcades, and so forth are 
executed in wood, cleverly enough, and with 
excellent effect of their kind, but of a character 
entirely and totally different from that which a 
screen executed a century earlier, or even fifty 
years’ earlier, would have had. Something of 
this difference exists, indeed, between the roof 
of the Middle Temple Hail, and the wooden 
screen thrown across the lower end of the Hall 
to cut off a corridor. The roof we might call 
Transitional, the screen almost complete Renais- 
sance. 

The best specimens of English joinery after 
the sixteenth century are most of them largely 
indebted to the art of the carver for their 
effectiveness. St. Paul's Cathedral shows this 
both in the choir stalls and the woodwork of the 
library, and though the carving there is a 
miracle of skill and richness, and certainly 
combines consistently with the fabric, I doubt 
if the stalls at St. Paul’s are as fine pieces 
of joiner’s work, or as good artistically, as any 
similar piece of good Gothic stall-work ; and I 
am quite sure that the general run of Renais- 
sance joiners’ work is less constructive, less 
thoughtfully designed, and, I believe, to most 
tastes, less pleasing and interesting than the 
Gothic. 

Between the Medieval and the revived 
Classic, or, as it might be termed, the imported 
Italian, there is a great border-land when work 
known as Elizabethan, Jacobean, or Queen Anne 
occurs, both in joinery for domestic purposes 
and in furniture. More than one of the lectures 
of this course seems likely to touch a little upon 
this, and this is a reason, if the length to which 
this paper has already extended were not in 
itself a sufficient excuse, for not entering upon 
what has a great deal of interest for us at the 
present day in connexion with the modern 
revival of Queen Anne work. Suffice it to say 
that in its combination of forms and ornaments 
drawn froma various sources, this Transitional 
work often forces us to admire it even when we 
feel that much of its charm rises from its being 
irregular. Nowhere is such work more in place 
than in joinery, especially for domestic use ; and 
a vast amount of picturesque effect is obtained 
at the present day by the use of joinery for 
dwelling-houses designed in close imitation of 
the old English and Anglo-Dutch work, to be 
even found scattered about in many parts of 
London that have not yet been modernised. 

Under no circumstances would the time have 
allowed me to go much further in considering 
ancient joinery, and with your permission we 
will now break off and turn to the very latest 
chapter in the history of works in wood,—a 
chapter which is perfectly new, — of special 
interest to us in this hall, and I sincerely trust 
of vital importance to the craft. 

By the liberality of one of its members,—Mr. 
Harben,a member of the County Council for 
London,—the Carpenters’ Company is enabled 
to offer a series of prizes especially for the en- 
couragement of skill and design in joinery as 
art, and in carving. Our technical examination 
has been directed to science and practical 
knowledge in carpentry and joinery as construc- 
tion, and remains so. This is a new departure. 
For this Company it is a privilege,—and no 
small responsibility, to be called to administer 
this gift through a series of years. For you it 
is an Opportunity. 

The prizes offered this first year are a first 
series, and there is a prospect that they will be 

carried further in the future if the designers 
and craftsmen of London and the country 
generally encourage the Company by assisting 
us to make this movement a success. I appeal 
to you and to every designer, carver, and high- 
class workman, who may become aware of it, 
to respond to the invitation which is addressed 
to you by throwing yourselves heartily into the 
ae os the months between 
: pee and June preparing specimens 
se best ea can do. si en 
€ subjects proposed for prizes are, it is 
hoped, varied enough and suitable enough to 
give opportunities to many. The first is a 
hammer-beam in hard wood. In 
this, you will remember that it is to be in a 
ntal position, to be seen from below at 
about 10 ft. from the eye, that the end of it is 


free and 
the 


and the remainder is 
of the truss of an open roof. 
: guide themselves by old 
as 


the carver, and the com 
turn mainly on the s 
designed and executed, and adapted to the 
5 yom _ the height, and also to the mate- 
lal. nab “ 


repetition. It will make the hammer-beam 
more complete if it is morticed for the brace and 
post, and that should tenon into it ; and if any 
of its mouldings are to mitre with those on the 
brace, for those on the hammer-beam to be pro- 
perly cut. 

The pieces of barge-board and finial are, of 
course, intended to occupy the apex of a roof 
of, at least, a two-storey building. There is 
very great scope for variety of design in this 
subject. The examples begin in the Tentteaeib 
century, and barge-boards have continued in 
use to the present day. Some are cut, some 
only moulded, some pierced, a few partly 
carved. The finial is always moulded, and gives 
a good opportunity for design and for skilful 
execution. 

A bench-end is a comparatively familiar 
subject. What, of course, is meant, is one of 
more or less ornamental character. It is 
difficult to point to many good old Gothic ones 
in London, but very many modern ones of 
excellent design and execution are scatterred 
about our best churches, and in Wren’s 
and Gibbs's churches specimens of Renaissance, 
designs are to be met with. In dealing with this 
subject, it is to be hoped that the competitors 
will remember that it is the whole thing, not 
the bits of ornamental carving which they will 
introduce, src va a —— Good ae 
line, good ons, mouldings, as we 
as good eaicoutlon of skilful carving will, 
accordingly, each play a part. 

A table-leg presents the peculiarity that it is 
looked down upon. It requires both to be strong 
and to look strong. The great risk in designing 
it is making it clumsy or common-place. It is 
not a subject into which it is easy to introduce 

successfully, for as soon as the leg 

to look as if it has to carry the carving, 

it begins to lose the look of carrying the table. 

Good enrichments to mouldings are free from 
this danger, however. 

A frieze is pre-eminently a carver’s subject, 
and demands a knowledge of the nature of 
surface ornament, and power as a designer and 
carver. The work must be very good, because 
it is to be opposite the eye, but it must not be 
extraordinarily delicate, because it is to be 
executed in soft wood. In such a subject, if 
animals or figures are introduced, they add 
extremely to the effect if they are well done; 
but if the carver is not sufficiently skilled in 
this branch of his art, he had better not intro- 
duce them. — 

A bracket is, perhaps, almost more than any- 
thing else an open subject. Usually it is so 
treated as to be carved work entirely, but it 
may quite as opriately be exclusively 
moulded, ora combination of the two. Remem- 
ber that, however managed, the idea of support 
must not be lost, or the bracket is a failure. 

The prize for a chair of moderate value offers 
in some respects the best opportunity to a man 
of genius. All the other subjects are, more or 
less, of an ornamental nature, and offer con- 
siderable scope for elaboration. Here the 
subject is familiar. The limitation of cost 
shows that the article must be a useful one, 
and that its excellence must be in itself rather 
than in its ornaments. At the same time, it is 
quite possible for a skilfal man to improve 
upon the ordinary chair; and it is very pro- 
bable that if he really does so, his design may 
— a success outside the walls of Carpenters 
Hal 

There is one prize which is intended to be} 
won by skill and readiness in designing and 
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and honourable to the 
on this account, quite 
value of such prize, will be, I venture to predict, 
of advantage to him in his career in life. 
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roorus, lavatories, cloak-room, 
dining-room and morning-room 
ground-floor, the drawing-room 
the kitchen and offices 

liar featare of the house 


chimney-breasts. The exterior 
carried out in red brick and white 
red tile roof. 
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to the suggested alliance with that body, and 
referring to certain rules, which, unfortanately, 
having received, the matter had to 
over. deputation of Master and 
ve bers was then introduced by 
. Wm. master plumber, Abbey-street, 
said they sought the support of the 
Dublin to enable them to get 
under the Worshipful Company of 
Plambers, London. Their idea was to hold 
examinations on the standard laid down by 
Company and to appoint boards of 
examiners hold examinations through the 
country, thus to improve the plumbing trade, 
no one after a certain date being registered with- 
such examination. After a long 
the deputation withdrew, and the 
following resolution was proposed and car- 
ried :-—“ A tation of Master and tive 
Plumbers ha waited on the Council of the 
Royal Institate of the Architects of Ireland to 
explain the extension and scope of the pro- 
ea National Registration of Plumbers, and 
ormed us that the movement had the — 
ng- 


it 
ae 


! 


f 


of the trade yt hout the 
dom, ager —That the Council gery Me 
ts sympathy with approval of t 
of the movement as one in which archi- 
tects are specially interested, and trast that it 
may be attended with results.” 
Birmingham Architectural Association.— At 
a meeting of this Association, held at Queen’s 
College, on the 5th inst., Mr. Ward read a pa 
entitled “ Decorative Art and Fashion,” in wh 
he spoke of the present art revival as more due 


articles, and the “en suite” furnitare, with its 
chairs and mirror, capped by a pediment, merely 
because a pediment is part of the wardrobe, 
and the works of the amateur who delights to 
paint, sometimes well, but always inappro- 
— ¥, a on and mirrors. Mr. 
speaking o t tendency to 

salle: than by form, ex- 


cheap 

and pointed out the damage done by the 
desire for newness in design, instancing the 
painting of landscapes on the hearths as an 
unsuitable decoration of a thoroughly good 
material, and the adoption of the ingle nook 
fireplace in small houses as an absurd attempt 
to copy a better class of work. Having noticed 
with regret that many wall-papers were now 
emphasised in parts so as to produce the brain- 
bewildering patterns so recently condemned, 
and that decorators aod to delight in bring- 
ing into prominence the least important parts 
of mouldings and ornaments, Mr. Ward closed 


Naden (president), Messrs, W. H. Bidlake, W. 
N. Gething, J. Cotton, T. W. F. Newton, and 
H. R. Lloyd (Sec.). 


s | conical cap fits, which 


After referring to the architectural features at 
considerable length, Mr. Honeyman said that 
there were two thoughts which naturaily 
occurred to anyone who had carefully examined 
the Cathedral. One was the greatness of the 
resources of the country in building appliances 
and skilled labour during the thirteenth 
century. A good deal had been said about 
lodges of masons g from one part of the 


on one building after another; and that had 
rather fostered the idea that masons were few 
in number, and that, therefore, very few of the 
buildings could have been erected at the same 
time. They knew, however, that a great many 
were erected at the same time, and there 
seemed every reason to believe that the work- 
men were Scotchmen. What they did find 
clearly indicated that the men were not inde- 
pendent of what might be called archi- 
tectural su on, and 
easier to ne that identical details, 
executed at the same time in different 
localities, were ed by one and the 
same person, than they were the por- 
tentous evolution of independent craftsmen’s 
art. That led him to the second thought—viz., 
that such a structure as the choir of Glasgow 
Cathedral bore internal evidence that it was 
designe’ from base to parapet ‘by one man, and 
that very little more was left to the discretion 
of the thirteenth-century mason than they were 
in the habit of leaving to the masons of the 
nineteenth century. In concluding, reference 
was made to the twist in the choir wall near 
the south-east corner, which was causing serious 
anxiety, and the hope was expressed that prompt 
measures might be taken to ensure the stability 
of that part of the building. 








CROSS-RIVER COMMUNICATION ON THE 
CLYDE. 


WE have made reference in another column 
to a novel scheme, nted by Messrs. Bell & 
Stoney, for a —— t which is designed to 
raise itself by hydraulic power to the required 
level for dischar its cargo or passengers on 
8 Lp 4 ae — : tq the river, The fol- 

i esc on of this invention is given in 
tay, Gene Vrorala of the 9th :-— r 

“‘The main feature in this system is the 
es of the ferry steamer bodily to the quay- 
level by means of a large hydraulic ram built 
into the hull, and taking its purchase on the 
bottom of the river. The steamer itself, there- 
fore, while receiving and discharging its load is 
su firmly at the required level without 
being subjected to any surge or alteration of tide- 
level in the river. In this way, instead of having 
the usual works at the quays on both sides of 
the river, the ferries themselves are designed to 
do all the work. The vessel is capable of carry- 
ing 60 tons, exclusive of passengers, and is 

for horse and passenger traffic and for 
railway trucks. It is propelled by a pair of 
twin-screws worked by separate engines. Built 


.| into the centre of the boat, and incorporated 


with its structure, is an inverted hydraulic 
cylinder of steel, in which works a ram 2 ft. 2 in. 
diameter. In the bed of the river is sunk an 
iron cylinder filled with concrete, and having 
on the we He conical of steel. This foun- 
dation cylinder is so as to be directly 
mater she hydraulic ram when the vessel is at 


the ferry-ship to the height required. The 
of the ram has a cavity into which the 
keeps the ram firm. To 


ensure the stability of the vessel when being 
raised and lowered, and to steady it when it is 
standing in its elevated tion, there are built 
quay on each 








country to another, and settling down to work P 


it was much /|®* 





fitted with the electric light, which would 
enable them to work at night as easily as during 
the day, and also in foggy weather.” 








CLERKS OF WORKS’ ASSOCIATION OF 
GREAT BRITAIN: 
ANNUAL DINNGUR. 


Tue sixth annual dinner of tiie excellent and 
Association was held at the Holborn 
Restaurant on Monday evening, when about 250 
sat down to table. Mr. John Slater, B.A,, 
F.R.LB.A., was in the chair,* sup by Messrs. 

H. D. Appleton, T. F. Franklin, J. Osborne Smi 
T. F. Rider, J. Randall, A. Ritchie, J. Wilkinson 
(President of the Association), J. Brady (Editor of 
the Association’s Journal), F. Dashwood, bon, sec., 
and many other gentlemen well known as friends of 
the Association. 

The usual loyal and patriotic toasts having been 
iven from the chair (Mr. J. Aitchison responding 
ne The Army, Navy, and <p tee Forces ”), 

r. G. Dalton proposed “ Architects,” sa 
that he was glad to know that many en 
architects, both in London and in the ces, took 
a very lively interest in the welfare of the Associa- 
tion. With the toast was coupled the name of Mr. 
Herbert D. leton, F.R.1,B.A., President of the 
Architectural iation. 

Mr. Appleton, in responding, said that archi- 
tects o a great deal to the clerks of works, In- 
deed, how they would get on without them in this 
country he did not know. But, judging from a 
letter he had lately received from Mr. R. W. Gibson, 
the architect of the new cathedral at Albany, the 
clerk of the works was practically unknown in con- 
nexion with American building operations. In 
consequence of his non-existence in the States, it 

that architects who designed important 
buildings often declined tocarry them out,owing tothe 
difficulty and responsibility of giving them adequate 
supervision without the aid of a clerk of works. Mr. 

Gibson had written to him asking for information 
about the English custom of employing clerks of 
works onimportant buildings,and Mr. Dashwood, the 
hon. sec. of the Association, would no doubt be able 
to afford all information on the subject. In conclu- 
sion, Mr. Appleton said he hoped that the architects 
of this country would always have at their com- 
mand the services of so able a body of men as 
those who were comprised in this iati 

The Chairman, in proposi : 
evening, “‘The Clerks of Works’ Association,” 
said that for an institution which had, so to speak, 
not yet cut its wisdom teeth, the very large r- 
ing he saw before him showed very plainly that the 
Association had supplied a great need, and that its 
executive were men of great energy and ability. 
He did not know who was the founder of the Asso- 
ciation, but he was quite sure he had a 5 eis 
scient eye for the needs and requirements o 
persons who constituted its principal members. It 
would be hard, he thought, to find a more 
body of men than clerks of works. The objects of 
the Association, as defined in the rules, were—({1) 
To advance the general knowledge and capabilities 
of the members, and to maintain their respectability 
and integrity ; (2) to assist the members who might 
be seeking employment to obtain suitable appoint- 
ments as clerks of works otherwise than by adver- 
tising ; and (3) to establish a circulating li for 
the use of the members, and to publish a } 
voted to the —— of the seagate a 

pers, reports, &c., written by members others, 

or circulation amongst themselves, and in any 
otber way that might hereafter be found desirable, 
to neutralise, as far as possible, the disadvantages of 
enforced isolation under which many clerks of works 
now labour. Mr. Slater then dealt with the various 


duties which devolved upon the secretary, and 
said the Association had asked for, and most 
ungrudgingly granted, their aid in the 


superintendence of the technological examinations 
which had been instituted by the Carpenters’ Com- 
pany. He yore that Mr. Stanton W. Preston, 
the Clerk of that Company, was not present, but if 
he were he knew he would endorse his observations 
when he said that the presence of the President of 
the Association on the board of examiners—of 
whom he (the chairman) had the honour of bei 
one—had been of incalculable value to those 
nations (hear, hear). He, as an architect, was 
only too pleased to be of any assistance to the 
members of the Association of Clerks of Works, 
because having a clerk of works who was 
tent and not worthy was worse than ha 
none at all ( ’. 

Mr. J. Wilkinson, the President of the Associa- 
tion, replied, expressing his ackno 
all that had been said in praise of the 
and its work. 

Mr. J. Brady next ve “The H 
Treasurer” (Mr. J. Oldrid F.R.LB.A.), 
x Wheeler 
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great encouragement and help the Association had 
received from Mr. Scott in its earlier years. 

Mr. F. Dashwood, the hon. sec., proposed “The 
Worshipful Company of Carpenters,” and referred 
to the good and useful work done by that Com- 

y for the advancement ~ pena: age 

e Company had very kindly w Asso- 
ciation te hold its meetings at their hall,—a boon 
for which the members could not be too thankful. 
Mr. Dashwood, in dwelling upon and enforcing the 
need for increased technical education amongst 
young workmen, referred in characteristically racy 
and humorous terms to the constructive marvels 
and the misapplied ingenuity so often to be noted 
by visitors to workmen’s or “ age og rags 
tions (especially in regard to wor one by 
“ amateurs ” pn, Be belonging to other trades than 
those properly concerned im the exhibits referred 
to), deducing the moral that such ingenuity and 
patience, if trained and developed under proper 
guidance, might be made really productive and 
useful. With the toast was coupled the name of 
Mr. Thomas F. Rider, in the unavoidable absence 
of the Clerk of the Company, Mr. Stanton William 
Preston (applause). 

Mr. Thomas F. Rider, a replying, said that he 
thought the Carpenters’ Company rved every 
wrstn se the approbation which had been expressed. 
Like other City Companies, it had done its very 
best to peomote the cause of technical education. 
They had at Stratford a valuable workshop where 
boys were taught carpentry and plumbing, and 
other cognate trades. The Joiners’ Company, and 
the Tylers and Bricklayers’ Company, h 
recognised the value of technical education in a 

ractical manner. The City companies could not 
potter use their wealth than in forwarding that 
great cause in which they all had so much interest 
(applause). ; 

The next toast was “‘ The Surveyors,” pro 
by Mr. T. F. Rider, and coupled with the name of 
Mr. T. F. Franklin (Franklin & Andrews), who, in 

nding, said it behoved builders to see that 
they did not tender upon improperly prepared bills 
of quantities, the work of incompetent men, who 
brought discredit upon the profession. 

The other toasts were ‘‘The President, Vice- 
President, and Committee” (proposed by Mr. John 
Smeaton and responded to by Mr. Linn Dillon, 
Vice-President); ‘‘The Preas” (proposed by Mr. 
W. Lawrence and associated with the name of the 
representative of the Builder); “‘ The Visitors” 
(proposed by Mr. F. A. Hocking and responded to 
by Mr. A. Ritchie, of the firm of Steven Bros. & Co.), 
and ‘‘ The Chairman ” (proposed by Mr. J. Redden). 














NEW BUILDINGS FOR 8ST. PANCRAS: 
WORKHOUSE. 

Srz,—In common with manyof my fellow 
Guardians, I was surprised to see Mr. Bridg- 
man’s plans for the rebuilding of the St. 
Pancras Workhouse published in your last 
issue, leading your readers to believe that the 
work of reconstruction had been entrusted to 
him. I think it right to inform you that no 
arrangements have been made with any archi- 
tect at present, and that the matter is still 
under discussion. 


A St. PANCRAS GUARDIAN. 
Feb. 12, 1889. 


*," We are somewhat more than surprised 
to receive the information given in the fore- 
going letter. We did not consider the illustra- 
tion of any value or interest architecturally, and 
only accepted it, after some hesitation, as a 
design for a large building which was to be 
carried out, and which, therefore, might claim 
public notice; and Mr. Bridgman’s communi- 
cations in regard to it conveyed that impression. 








BRIDGING THE CLYDE. 
Str,—I have read with interest your article on 


“The Bridging of Navigation Ways,” which ap- | pen 


peared in the Builder last week, and which de- 
scribes some of the numerous methods lately pro- 
posed for affording further communication across 
the River Clyde. 
noticed, however, that in referring to Mr. 
Arrol’s scheme for a high-level bridge, the clear 
_ of which would be 460 ft., and which allows a 
clear head-room of 100 ft. above the quay level, you 
observe that “traffic would ascend to it by an in- 
clined way . . .” and that ‘‘it is very questionable 
whether if any but the stoutest-hearted of traffic 
NAP ert these killing inclines to the longer, 
‘ : 
or Govan. Perr g;, road round wé Glasgow Bridge 
Vow the principal feature in the design is that 
the great bulk of the traffic, both vehicular and 
pedestrian, would not require to use these inclined 


“pproaches at all, but would be raised to the level a 


of the bridge, and, after passi ould 
: 3 passing over, w be 
lowered to tke quay, by bdveiiite litte, for which 
purpose eight are proposed, but the number can, if 
, be increased. 
By the use of the inclined which rise 


1 in 20, it would be possible to cross at any hour of 
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the day or night, free of tolls; but it is only j* 


thought that the lighter class of vebicies will adopt 
this means of transit. 

Stairs for foot will be provided at each 
end of the bridge, in ition to the lifts, and also 
at other convenient places along the 

As the bridge would have a clear width of 6 ft, 
it is not necessary to compare its ali 
dealing with the great traffic with the 
tunnel scheme described by you in your last 


ee 








he Siudent’s Eolumn. 


TOWN DRAINAGE. 


VIl.—INTERCEPTING OR DISCONNECTION 
TRAPS. 

HE traps last mentioned are water-traps, 
Another kind is the flap-valve, which 
is supposed to act, but does so 

very ineflicientiy, as a trap in enting 

the passage of air while Pvt ~- the 
of se in the opposite direction. 

The iron door is hung in an earthenware block, 

which contains the faced end of the pipe, and 

the door should also be faced to fit closely 
against it; but at present we shall refer only to 





also | water-traps. After a proper junction has been 


made with a sewer, the next thing which 
demands attention in a house-drain is whether 
a trap shall be placed upon it to break the con- 
tinuity of the air space in the line of pipe. If 
such a trap is to be so placed it should be as 
near the sewer as possible, the object being to 
disconnect the air in the drain from that in the 
sewer. It should be effected as completely as 
possible by placing the trap near the sewer, 


because the air in whatever length of drain may | i 


be thus cut off at its lower end must remain 


almost dead, or with but little movement in that } i 


length, and the longer the same air remains in 
contact with sewage the fouler it becomes, and 
the uncertainty whether a part of its concen- 
trated foulness may not escape into the street 
at the nearest opening makes it desirable to at 
least limit the length of drain in which such a 
state of things is possible. 

In dealing with the air of sewers and drains 
the safest general planis to dilute it asabundantly 
and as soon as possible with atmospheric air, 
whereby its noxious properties are overcome and 
practically destroy But it is a condition that 
the place of introduction of the foul air into the 
atmosphere should not be at the ground level, 
bat as high above it as possible. 

That object is attained by leaving the mouth 
of the drain open and trapping every other 
opening upon it except one, at its upper ex- 
tremity, and continuing that opening vertically 
upwards to a point above the roof, circum- 
spectly choosing the place, so that the exit of 
the air be not near a window. In short, doing 
the best that can be done in a common-sense 
way; at the same time not ignoring what 


science has discovered of the properties of the | other 


air, both of sewers and the common atmo- 
sphere, chemically and biologically. Upon this 
understanding a ventilating pipe or shaft is 
erected at the head of every house-drain, 
nearly, if not quite, of the fall diameter of the 
horizontal part of the drain. Where a water- 
closet is situated far back on the 
above the ‘ground floor, the soil pipe is con- 
tinued vertically upwards of the same diameter, 
and serves the purpose of the necessary venti 
lating pipe, if /it is desirable to save the ex 
se of a special pipe for this purpose, and if 
the situation be not prohibitory. 

Wherever the situation may be, it should 
never be attempted to ventilate a house-drain 
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The History of Little England beyond Wales, 
and the non-Kymric settled in Pem- 
brokeshire. By Epwakp Laws, (London: 
G. Bell. 1888.) 

E is a bold man who in these days 
essays anything in the shape of a 
county history. From a commercial 

t of view it is a 





more and more formidable. The county 
historian of the last generation gave his atten- 
tion merely or chiefly to the descent of pro- 

y and of re ya seer! therewith. 
Reames was strong point, the , 
whose pedigrees’ he recorded, were a wake 
supporters. If he thought it desirable to say 
anyth about the fauna or flora of his 
county, usually got some one to write the 
account for him; and as for the far-off past,— 
the pre-historic era,—it was regarded by him as 
a region in which he could wander at will, and 
as he picked up a fossil, a celt, or other imple- 


He has a genuine interest in his subject, great 
industry, much local knowledge, and a wide 
— = ——e There is also a certain 

about style which is attractive, 
and he is not content to accept the theories of 
other people. He has his own views, which he 
advances boldly, and supports with shrewdness. 
Whether he has succeeded in unravelling the 
network of fact and tradition which involves 
the earlier history of the Kymry is another 
matter. He has, at any rate, co 
amount of from the poetry and legends 
of the race or races which occupied the land, 
and we confess to feeling ourselves quite 


incompetent to pass judgment upon its value 
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them, and that they are pleased to regard 
themselves as a “peculiar people.” As to their 
descent, we can 


amount of affinity with those amongst whom 
they settled, and would readily find a home there. 
In the following century a Flemish immigration 
into West Wales took place, and a considerable 
number of F established themselves in 
Pembrokeshire the adjoining district of 
Gower. Their presence cannot be traced in the 
language of the district, but it has been cus- 
to assign to their influence certain 
peculiarities in the construction of church 
towers and of chimneys. On these = Mr. 
Laws is sceptical. The Flemish 
chimneys,—massive erections, some angular, 
some round, standing on a square or circular 
base,—do not belong, in his opinion, to an 
earlier date than the fourteenth century. He 
also affirms that they are to be found in other 
of Wales, but whether they are to be seen 

n Flanders he does not inform us. Te the 
Flemings he attributes an advance in agri- 
culture and the introduction of a certain 
implement,—the long-handled, heart-shaped 
shovel,—peculiar to Pembrokeshire, Belgium, 
and Ireland, It doubtless reached the latter 
country through Pembrokeshire, which was 
in constant communication, hostile or friendly, 
with Wexford and Waterford. But whether 
the impress left by the Flemish colonists 
in South Pembrokeshire has been distinct 
or the reverse, there can be no question 
that the Norman invaders took good care not 
to be forgotten. They were emphatically builders 
of castles, and no district in Great Britain, 
with the doubtful exception of the Scottish 
Border, is more rich in specimens of military 
architecture than Little England beyond Wales. 
Pembroke Castle dates back to the year 1090, 
thongh its grander features must be referred to 
a century later. Manorbier, the most pictu- 
resque fortress in South Wales, was at least 
founded by Gerald of Windsor, and within its 
walls was born, in 1146, the delightful gossip 
known as Giraldus Cambrensis. He describes, 
with evident pride and pleasure, the home of 
his childhood,— “the castle excellently well 
defended by towers, outworks, and situated on 
the summit of a hill. On the western side it 
extends towards a haven of the sea, and has on 
its northern and southern sides, beneath its walls, 
a fine fish-pond, as conspicuous for its beauty as 
for the depth of its waters.” The fish-pond on the 
northern side may still be traced, but the exist- 
ing walls and towers (preserved from further 
decay by their present occupant) belong in the 
main to a later period,—perhaps the end of the 
thirteenth century. Carew Castle, which under- 
went a thorough transformation in Tudor times, 
and lodged King Henry VII. on his way to 
Bosworth Field, had the same founder as 
Manorbier. Tenby, lying to the east and form- 
ing the last member of the quadrilateral 
(within which, Mr. Laws says, no Welsh would 
dare to venture), had also its castle, but the 
existing remains are too insignificant to admit 
of forming any trustworthy opinion of its cha- 


-|racter. The little round tower which sstill 


crowns the summit of the Castle Hill may have 
been part of the original stracture, but its posi- 
tion and dimensions suggest that it was chiefly 
employed as a beacon-tower and point of ob- 
servation. Outside this series of fortresses there 
was a chain of castles, varying in strength and 
importance. Chief among them was Haver- 
fordwest, whose traditional founder was Magnus 
Maximus, and actual builder Gilbert de Clare, 
the father of Strongbow. Of the rest we can 
only mention Llanstephan, Llawhaden, Narberth, 
and Picton. But the military occupation of 
Little England was not dependent only upon 
castles; nearly every church tower was a strong- 


-jhold of considerable height and extreme 


massiveness. The latter characteristic is very 
striking, and, combined with the rough corbel 


tower was introduced at an early , but 
was continued with little alteration to the 
latest,from the first to the last Harry. Mr. 
Laws tells us that there is a local tradition that 
the Pembrokeshire church towers were built 


Rectory 

Northumberland, namely, a “ pele” tower, used 
as a dwelling by the parish priest. 
We have been led intoa notice of some of 
the architectural matter which finds a 
the pages of Mr. Laws’s history, and it is only 
fair toadd that this branch of his subject is 
very fully treated, and that the woodcuts,— 
taken chiefly from the Archeologia Cambrensis, 
—are in the truest sense illustrations. Indeed, 
the same term may fitly be lied to most of 
the author’s observations. ey throw no in- 
considerable light upon the annals of an inte- 
resting settlement, which has preserved certain 
characteristics through many centuries unim- 
paired. 

Country and Suburban Cottages and Villas: 
How to Plan and Build them, fe.—By 
James W. BoGusg, architect, Edinburgh. 
(Edin.: Robert Symon. 1888.) 

WHEN the reviewer in the pursuit of his thank- 

less calling takes in hand the typical thin 

quarto volume dedicated to the architecture of 
the rural cottage and the suburban villa, he 
knows from experience pretty well what is in 
store for him. A strong family likeness runs 
through all the members of the class, and their 
distinctive virtues and failings reappear with 
predicable regularity. The modest preface; 
the rhetorical introduction on the high 
functions of that art whose impartial touch 
transforms alike “ the modest cot and the mag- 
nificent cathedral ;” the friendly counsel on the 
selection of a site—high, dry, cheerful, sunny, 
conveniently near road and market—surrounded 
by the finest natural scenery and the best 
society ; on the necessity for a foundation of 
assured integrity; a roof which shall firmly 
grasp the fabric, and be both wind and rain 
proof; on the advantages of solidity, comfort, 
convenience, and a pleasing exterior,—the best 
of everything, in short, and plenty of it; 
warnings against the fatal infatuation of 
the amateur and the pitfalls which await 
him; and wise advice to employ on all 
occasions an architect of experience, Xc., 

&c., &c., “ which, perhaps, his name is X.” 

Then come the pictures, beginning with the 

t’s humble home, and rising in due 
gradation to the ample villa of the retired 
tradesman, the sumptuous retreat of the suc- 
cessful merchant, and even the cottage ornée of 
those “vain lords of wantonness and ease,” who de- 
sire such dainties, and can afford to pay for them. 

Each design is in turn fitted with an exposi- 
tion of its peculiar artfulness; an estimate, 
always moderate, of its probable cost; and in 
characters small and unassuming, but clearly 
legible, the name of its talented contriver. 

This form of professional exercise is chiefly 
indulged in by young menof much energy and 
more leisure, whose honourable ambition it is to 
bring their “ potential” before the world; and 
if such publications do not differ in 
from the tradesman’s priced circular, they are 
not,—on the score of youth and its various 
exigencies,—to be too hardly dealt with. 

For obvious reasons, and in spite of an 
assumption of encyclopedic knowledge, a some- 
what nebulous atmosphere surrounds the purely 
practical portions of such essays, and 
there is, perhaps, a deeper motive for a con- 
venient obscurity. 

The caution that “stone walls should be of 
adequate thickness” may cover a hint that more 
exact information must be sought in the regular 
way ; and the assertion that “ brick walls in the 
basement story should be regulated with stones 
to prevent their splitting,a circumstance too 
frequently neglected” (!) may have been skil- 
fully contrived to baffie the rash into the 
mysteries of a craft from which he would basely 


5 





tary | snatch a surreptitious advantage. 


The work now open before us is in some 
superior to many of its 


respects 
being | The elevations are, in the main, simple and 


suitable, — those in a modification of the 
“Scottish Baronial” manner being decidedly 
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the surprising injunction to “ paint and sand 
a projecting (wooden) roofs to imitate stone” 
we should have little else but praise for this 

ion of the work. 

However, the plans are, after all, the most 
important matter, and as the author avows 
that his chief study has been the internal 
crrangements of the houses designed by him, 
to these we will address ourselves. 

The first plate in the book is a design fora 

ir of “labourers’ cottages,” to cost £320. 
On the ground floor of each is provided a 
living room, 12 ft. by 12 ft.; a scullery, 8 ft. 6 in. 














by 7 ft. Gin.; a porch, 4ft. by 4ft.; space for Hel 


stairs, two cupboards, a pantry, a passage lead- 
ing from the living room to the back door, and, 
outside the main walls, a coal store, an earth- 
closet, and ash-place. On the chamber floor 
are three bed-rooms, one 12 ft. by 12 ft. and a 
recess for bed, one 12 ft. by 8 ft., and one 
8 ft. 6 in. by 7 ft. 6 in. 

The living-room has four doorways opening 
inte it,—one from the porch, one to the scullery, 
one to the passage, and one to the cupboard 
under the stairs,—and thus, with the fireplace 
in one wall and the window in the other, there 
is very little wall-space left for either furniture 
or fittings. The main entrance is opposite the 
fireplace and within 9 ft. of the hearth, and to 
the fireplace draughts from this and two other 
doors converge, sweeping with cold currents of 
air the whole interior of the little room. The 
scullery has no fireplace, and the only route from 
it to the yard behind is through the living-room. 

We cannot help thinking that a great many 

faults have here been packed into a very small 
compass. 
The house,—whether cottage or mansion,—is 
an agglomeration of separate apartments, and, 
if the individual rooms are ill-planned, the 
general result cannot be satisfactory. Now we 
take it to be an axiom in room-planning that 
the door should, when practicable, be placed in 
a wall at right-angles to that in which the fire- 
place is built, and as far from the fire as 
possible, the door being hinged on the jamb 
next the fire and so opening on the wall 
opposite the fire-place, leaving the body of the 
room free from the incoming blast of air. More- 
over it is evident that in a small room, especially, 
the fewer doors there are the more comfortable 
the room willbe. Such an arrangement is quite 
possible in the case under examination. The 
passage to the yard is clearly redundant, a mere 
occasion of unnecessary discomfort. Nor are 
two entrances necessary in so small a 
cottage. By throwing the passage into the 
scullery and making it a thoroughfare to the 
living-room, reversing the present order, both 
would be benefited. The scullery would be en- 
larged, and the only door into the living-room 
would be in its right place, leaving two cosy 
corners by the fire and plenty of useful wall- 
space. The labourer would enter his home by 
a door and porch at the left-hand rear corner,— 
leave his tools and what not in the scullery or 
outhouse en route,—wash, and enter clean and 
tidy into his only comfortable room, which, 
being nolonger a thoroughfare-room, might be 
kept neat and warm. No cupboard or stair room 
would be sacrificed, and a warm, clean, and 
cosy house would be obtained in place of one 
swept by cold winds and made dirty by neces- 
sity. Nosuch improvement can be suggested for 
the chamber floor, as to which we will merely 
remark, in passing, that a room of only 480 cube 
feet, and without a fireplace, is not fit for even a 
child to sleep inif health is to be thought of. 

Upon the right relation of doors and fire- 
places the comfort of a room in the main 
depends, and, consequently, the general comfort 
of the house; and no part of the plan of the 
everyday house receives so little attention. It 
is significant that the author does not allude to 
it amongst the many subjects with which he 
deals in his pre matter, and there is in 
some of his plans (¢y., Plates 6, 10, 14) a 
wanton disregard of this first necessity of 
successful p In Plate 22, the dining- 
room would be scarcely habitable. 

We are glad to be able to congratulate the 
author on the design exhibited in Plate 26, 
except as to the lighting of the kitchen and of 
the passage to the upper w.c. If he had im- 
proved this and reversed the stairs, entering the 
library from the hall instead of from the lobby, 
we should have had nothing to complain of. Of 
course, an architect is very much in the hands 
of a client, and arrangements which the designer 
would not recommend if left to himself are 
sometimes forced upon him. But then he should 
Rot put them in a book of examples of his skill. 
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RECENT PATENTS. 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 
1,893, Door 
A . 


work of the door. The piston works in swi 
= i so that the doorcan be moved one 
e other. 


3,012, Ventilation of Discharge Pipes. S&. 8, 
lyer. 

According to this invention, one pipe or passage is 
employed, but this is divided, in caetien, into two, 
one pipe of which acts as a soil, discharge, or waste 
pipe, the other as a ventilating portion. At each 
junction of the syphon or branch pipe, a communi- 
cation is made from the ventilating portion of the 
pipe or passage to the soil, discharge, or waste pipe ; 
and this is so a that the is not 
entirely obstructed by air passing down the pi 


The partitions are made at such an angle, and in 


such position, that they overlap the lower edge of] A 


the of the partition in the length of pipe or 
pace above it, but with a passage of air rit 

is prevents the liquid seal of the syphon from 
being drawn. The invention is applicabls to all 
discharge or waste pipes in sanitary appliances 
generally. 

3,155, Rain-water, Drain-pipes, &c. 
Lewen. 

One end of the pipe which is the subject of this 
patent is provided with a packing of india-rubber, 
or similar elastic material, and with a shoulder or 
collar either attached to the pipe or sliding loosely 
thereon. The other end of the pipe is provided 
with a shoulder or collar of er diameter. When 
jointed, the two ends of the pipe are kept ticht by 
the elastic packing, the shoulder or collar of the one 
being within the larger shoulder or collar of the 
other. The annular chamber between the two 
shoulders is filled with a watertight compositi 
which is put in hot, and which can be remelted an 
used again if requisite. 

4,409, Ventilators. C. Brothers. 

In order to increase the efficiency and utility of 
‘“‘ hit-and-miss” ventilators, and to lessen their cost, 
on either the top or bottom plate two or more 
pins, working in suitable slots are, according to 
this invention, fitted. By this means, either the 
top or bottom plate can be moved to and fro as 
desired. In order to prevent dirt passing through 
the apertures of the ventilator when open, a small 
wire-gauze screen is fitted. 

4,581, Casement Stays, P. E. Ayton. 

To increase the gripping power upon the stay- 
bars the guide-box is made, by this invention, to 
swivel horizontally to the underside and within the 
middle of an attachment-plate secured to a door or 
window-framing. The underside ofa screw, or screw- 
stem, is broadened out into an extended ng or 
part. Embracing the two ite ends of the 
swivelling guide is an open-ended swivelling clip, 
and by screwing home the head or nut, the bar is 
gripped both by the screw and a saddle-clip. 

3,882, Flushing Apparatus. J. Breeden. 

In the cistern of the flushing apparatus a hollow 
cylinder with a disc or piston working in it is used 
by thisinventor. The sypbon has a flattened bend. 
A second or supplementary and smaller cylinder 
and piston and a small syphon for effecting a second 
and small flushing of the pan (after the principal 
flushing has ceased) is used. The arrangements for 
the principal flushing are modifications of those in 
general use. 

3,695, Chimney-pot. R. Roberts. 

The chimney-pot which is the subject of this 
invention is devised to prevent do t. A 
scalloped top or cover is provided, and the ror 
underneath portion of this is formed bow] or concave 
shaped. The ascending smoke, instead of escaping 
direct into the atmosphere, impinges upon the 
underside of the cover, and is diverted downwards 
and out into the air. The pot is to be made in 
terra-cotta or in metal. 

NEW APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 

Jan. 28.—1,476, F. and D. Spence, Fire-resisting 
Materials.—1,485, J. Newcombe, Planing the 
Mitre of Picture-frames, Xc. —1, 520, J. Townshend, 
Structures built of Bricks.—1,532, Baron Franks, 
Fireplaces.—1,539, J. Ingleson, Construction of 
Window-sashes and Sash-frames. 

Jan. 29.—1,577, A. Youlten, Sliding Windows. — 
1,580, T. Hill, Sash-fasteners.—1,615, A. Steven- 
son, Window Ventilation. 

Jan. 30,—~1,623,W. and C. Chandler, Automatic 
Flushing Cisterns.—1,630, E. Wasdell, Sypbon 
Flushing Cistern.—1,642, W. Crichton, 


J. J. 


Lowering, and Locking Window-frames,—1,654, | « 


G. Binks, Opening, Closing, and Fastening Fan- 
lights, &e. 688" A. Withers, Sesh 


ye Sash 
Jan. 31.—1,742, E. Done and J. } - 
fastener and Burglar ee eel, 
Roofing Tiles. 


Feb. 1.~1,788, H. Hind and E. Jones, Window- | 


stop and Fastener.—1,818, C. Stone, Chimney- 
cowls, —1,845, L. Wagner, Staircases. 
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Fe. 2.—1,868, C. Hall, 


3 ag Flush-bolt.— 
he Hosp = v rey a ok fer laches BS, 





; , Plastering 
Scott, Bakers’ Ovens. 522, J. Barlow, 


Low Windows.—581, J. Walker A 
Pogue, Lighting Private Dwellings, &c. 
COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
Open to Oppostion for Two Months, 
1,507,R. Adams, Springs for Doors, &e.—1, 
J. a Raising Window-sashes, Xc. phy 
W. Scott-Moncrieff, Valve Water-closets. _ 
Constructing Breakwater, ke.-4,368, Hi, Walker; 
Hydraulic Lifts.—4,416, J. Pollock, Window Sash- 


W. Shufflebotiom . Brown, 
Fastening Bits in Bradawls.—4,773, W. White, 
Tiles,and Method of Fixing Same.—5,247, De Penny- 


fastener. —4,720, 


father and J. Drismore, &o.— 
13,526, J. Twitchin, Convertible -sashes. — 

15,411, W. and G. Heywood, Water- 
closets, &ce,—15,478, A. Will H and 
Ventilating. — 16,620, A. , Windows, — 
17,460, P, ring Door-knobs to 
Spindles.—17,467, F. Chantrell and others, Screw- 


drivers. —18,330, G. Goffin, Union Joint for Lead 
Pipes, &c.—5, W. Andrew, Flooring Cramp. 








RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY. 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 















































Hersham—A rot ee ; = 
Free house, y workshops 
** Oak Lodge,” with grounds, freehold | 
Tee louse of the Old Cottage ” term 16 ‘re 
the ** te years... 
Two building 700 
Fas. 5. 
C. &H. Wurrsz. 
Clapbam.road—11, 12, 13, Alfred-street, and a 
Fas. 6. 
By D, J. Cuarreve. 
B Bardowie-villas, and other erections, 
f : + 
By rs s + : 
or ere roai—No, 184, term 48 years, ground-rent io 
By Woops & Syretire, 
Marylebone—Improved rentals of £39, term 26 
years ...... 0 is sxtniieempnccinieediiosea.  tglan 
By Newson & Hazvine. 
Wandsworth—174, Trinity-road, 77 years, ground- 
: rent a oda FAS 
193, Liverpool-road, 13 years, ground-rent £7..... 180 
Hoxton—11, Napier-street, 16 years, ground-rent 23-166 
dine en tee sini 
Hi eh St. 62 years, -—_ 
a % rear cee ae ~—— 
rent £2, 108. ........-..+ 10> 
MEETINGS 
Mowvay, Perevany 18, sine sie 
Royal Acad (Lectures in ).— Mr. 
Murray * “Ab t Sculpture : incised 
” I, 8 p.m. 
sctoria Institute.--9 p.m. 
Ae a soo 
ref ** es ' 
" heats and Yorkshire Architectural Society .— Miss A. 
Garrett on “Interior Decoration and Furniture.’ 
7,30 p.m. 
, Tvxspay, Fepevazr 19. 
Institution of Civil —Mr. Gisbert Kapp on 
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ae p-m. 
Antiquaries.—@.W p.m. 
M‘Kay, R.8.A., on “ The Rise of the Fine Arts im Scot- 


a 
ge Farpar, Feeevasy 23. 
* Hall ( London tae heen og G. Baldwin 
of the Eighteenth 
Century, eal Revival.” __—. 
Institution of Owil Engineers (Students’ Meecting).— 
Mr. T. A. Guyatt on “ Furnaces.” 7.30 p.m. 

Sarvaepar, Fesevany 23. 
Institjution.—The Right Hon. Lord Rayleigh, 
M.A... F.R.8., on “ Experimental Optics (Polarisation, 
Wve Theory).” 3 p.m 


on 
as representing the 
D 


i 








Auilders’ and Clerks of Works’ Institution.— 
Annual Dinner, Holborn Restaurant. 6 p.m. 
Miscellanea. 





Surveyors and Auctioneers’ Clerks’ 
Provident Institution.—The fifth annual 
general meeting of this association took place 
at the Auction Mart, Tokenhouse-yard, on 


Saturday afternoon, Mr. J. H. Sabin presiding. | Pepe 


The of the Committee for the past year, 
which was read by the secretary, stated that 
the accounts showed considerable improvement 
over 1887 in nearly every item. A slight de- 
crease had occurred in the ordinary members’ 


had been for a small period of 
the year only. The eum of 300i. been 
invested, the total amount invested in Consols 


mow being 2,020/. 16s. 3d. In April last, 
1,8001. was converted into 2j Cent. Stock, 
and this dividend will be April, 1889, 
to April, 1903, and ‘a di thereafter at 24 


per cent. During the year five quarters’ di- 
vidend and a bonus on conversion of stock had 
been received, amounting together to 70/. 3s. 2d. 
This had been more than enough to cover the 
year’s outlay, and the committee had thus been 
enabled to add the whole of the other recei 

to capital. The committee recorded with 
regret the death of two of the vice-presi- 
dents, Mr. T. A. Roberts and Sir Henry A. 
Hunt, C.B., who were substantial su of 
the Association. The statement accounts 
showed a balance in hand of — 15s.1d. The 


res to an u t 
Lalghton, the Chairman of the Fine Arts Com- 


eee ee on 
“ Steel in Hands of the Naval ~ 
which he read at the former meeting. An 
interesting discussion followed, in which 


Sir Frederic | charges, 
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to make 
Newark, Lincoln Cathedral, and to many 
places of interest in the county. Dr. A. Douglas 
original drawings of part 
choir of Dunfermline Abbey, pulled down at the 
beginning of the present century. The draw- 
appear to be the only evidences extant. 
Mr. Loftus Brock, F.S.A. exhibited and 
described various plans of the portion of the 
ancient Roman wall of Antoninus, near Falkirk, 


a 


‘| in danger of demolition for railway works. The 


banks and ditch are in almost perfect preserva- 
tion, and it is greatly to be hoped that the 
threatened removal may be averted. Miss 
Shortreed exhibited a fine terra-cotta lamp dug 
4 at Rome, having Christian emblems. Mr. 

ood produced a fine collection of English gold 
coins of Charles II. and later kings. Mr. 
Langdon described some Roman tiles found 
below an ancient canoe, the discovery of which, 
at Botley, Hants, was reported at a recent 
meeting. Mr. J.T. Irvine contributed a draw- 
ing of another Saxon slab, with scroll-work 
patterns, found at Peterborough Cathedral. He 
also described a curious decorative pattern in 
colours, found on the wall of an old house 
recently demolished in Cumbergate. A paper 
was then read by Major Joseph on the church 
and parish of St. Antholin, Watling-street. The 
r was illustrated by many old views of the 
church and its fine steeple, by Sir C. Wren, 
demolished in 1873, together with the parish 
books and the original subscription-list for the 
erection of the building. 

The English Iron Trade.—The English 
iron market shows a decided upward tendency, 
the hope-inspiring nature of the Board of Trade 
Returns for January, and the prospects of a good 
spring and summer trade, having a stimulating 
effect upon business. Pig-iron has been firmer 
this week than at any time during the present 
year. A strong tone has characterised the 
Glasgow warrant market, and prices are about 
9d. to 1s. higher on the week. In sympathy with 
warrants, some brands of Scotch makers’ iron are 
quoted Is.atonmore. Cleveland warrants have 
also been put up ls. at Glasgow. In the North of 
England, no prompt iron can be obtained at 
under 6d. advance on late rates, and some 
makers quote from Is. 6d. to 2s. more per ton 
for forward delivery. Lancashire, Lincolnshire, 
and Derbyshire brands of pigs are very stiff, 
and the same is true of Staffordshire pig-iron. 
The highest price for some time past (46s.) has 
now been reached for Bessemer iron in the 
north-west, while on the east coast 47s. 6d. is 
asked for mixed numbers. Manufactured iron 
is not quite so active as before, but prices are 
not only firmly maintained, but show a rising 
tendency. Steel is enjoying the same full 


,| demand observable for a long time past, and 


values are tending upwards. Farther 
large orders are being booked by shipbuilders. 


_| Engineers continue very busy in nearly all de- 


ts.—TIron. 
London and County Banking Company. 


1|The balance-sheet of this company for the 


making pro 
debts, allowing 39,0002. odd for rebate on bills 
not due, and transferring 20,0001. in reduction 


Ss 
; 
= 
= 
& 
f 
d 


i 


g 
4 


2s. 4d. The recommended 
t of a dividend of 10 per cent. for 
-year, leaving 29,4047. 2s. 4d. to be car- 
new account. The present divi- 
that paid to June 30, makes 20 
year 1888. 

Danish Mecenas.—Herr Carl Jacobsen, 
has presented the artists of the 
with a handsome “New Year's 
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of the | initiated 
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Sanitary Assurance 
at N — lt ~ 
0. ’ P . on M { 
the t, oseph F , 
F.RS., in the chair. Me. Secon 


secretary, read the annual » Which ex- 
plained that the Council ~ 















original certificates have now been in force 

eight years. The report says “ that with newly- 
built property there is a continued improvement, 
necessitating fewer alterations to secure the 
sanitary rig ence but in no case d 
past year any property inspected for 

first ane btn: Seed to 6 bees es dec 
certified without alteration. 


¢ 


who have satisfactorily executed sanitary works 


under the direction of the Association. The 
action of the Council in promoting the 
Sanitary Registration of the Bu is 


chronicled in the report, including the public 
conference at the Society of Artsin F 

last, and the representative conference, when the 
Bill was revised and adopted in its present 
form, and at which the following bodies were 


represented :—The Sanitary Assurance Associa- 


tion, Royal Institute of British Architects, Sur- 
veyors’ Institution, Public Health Medical 
Society, London Sanitary Protection Associa- 
tion, Association of Municipal and Sanitary 
Engineers and Surveyors, Royal Institute of 
Architects of Ireland. The report records, with 
great regret, the heavy loss the Council sustained 
in the early part of last year by the death of 
the late Professor De Chaumont, F.R.8., who 
had been one of the warmest supporters of the 
Association from its formation to the day of his 
death. The report concluded as follows :— 
“ Though the important bearing of the work of 
the Association on the public health is not yet 
fully seen by the general public, the financial 
statement for the past year clearly proves that 
the Association is appreciated. The income for 
the year was 356/. 14s. 2d., and after 

all liabilities a balance is carried f 

The Chairman, in proposing the adoption of the 
report, referred to the useful work the Associa- 
tion was doing in directing attention to the 
necessity for the better sanitary condition of 
dwellings, in order to secure improvement in the 
health of the people of large towns, such as this 
great Metropolis. Sir Vincent H. Kennett- 
Barrington seconded the adoption of the report, 
and it was carried unanimously. 


Inspectors of Great Britain —The President 
of this Association, Mr. Edwin Chadwick, C.B., 
having entered on his ninetieth year on the 
24th ult., it has been thought that the coming 
annual dinner of the Association would be a 
fitting opportanity to give him more than an 
ordinary welcome, and as a number of 
gentlemen have intimated that they too 
would like to take part in the demonstra- 
tion, the Council have resolved to 

the annual dinner to Saturday, March 2, 
in order that the dinner may be a combined 
demonstration of the friends of the President 
as well as of the members and friends of the As- 
sociation. It has also been determined that at 
the dinner a memorial of congratulation and 
an address shall be presented to Mr. Chadwick 
from the chair. The dinner will be held on 
Saturday, March 2, at the First Avenue Hotel, 
Holborn, when Dr. B. W. Richardson, F.B.5., 
en preside, and present the memorial and 

dress. 


Well-being of the Working-classes in Berlin, 
the dent of which is the well-known Prof. 
G has formed a company with the object 
of erecting a number of smal! but healthy 
dwellings workmen on the outskirts of the 
city. It would a from the report of this 
association that want of workmen's dwell- 
ings is very great in the German pee 
that the existing private workmen's “ bar “ 
are in an ly unhealthy state. The 
capital of the new company is 250,000/., and 
dividend of 4 per cent. is anticipated. 
The Institute. — Under 
auspices of this titute, a course of twelve 


lectures for sani officers, specially adapted 
tr acuiibees “sole or 's 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. TIMBER (continued). 204 £44 dweiling-bouse, No. $7, 
Rose, Rio sacnnad 13200 9900 Durham. Mr. J, 
TIMBER. a. s. 4. 2». ¢ Behis moo We 8 
I. COC CEE tere ee 6 
em ng 52 ioctcube 0 3 3 0 3 0 | “Porto Rico . 0089 013 re 
eeseeee S20 Ct veer ereerrree 3 10 0 5 0 0 alnut, Italian Ss aiiniasdin i teeanteesiatea 0 0 45 Q 0 64 ° 0 
Set: aes le 310 0 6900 4 
Bim vie Bs » $00 4.0 0 | tnow—Ber, Welsh, in Lenton. 550 5100 °° 
‘talc. ke. . xs— on | 
Fir, Dantsie, Sn. , 2100 410 0 "at works in Wales... 415 0 6 0 0 6 ¢ 
Bs we bie 0 Te 8 Staffordshire, in 610 0 ¢10 0 eo 0 
Fine, Canade ove = $10 © 610 0 | British, cake and ingot....... 730 0 7810 0 
Lath, Dantsic fathom 410 0 610 © | Best selected 72700 000 a 
St. Petersburg 500 610 0 Senate, IONE x ‘ 9 6 0 82 0 0 BF 
Wainscot | EEE 8 dog 215 © 46 01 Chili, 72200 000 . . . 
, er 2 us ¢ 3 5 ¢ wot gy wo bles ens sdb. 23 z ° ° "4 Roberts, architect, 3, The Grove, — "hingle 
Deals, Finland and Ist 1 9 D-— BE cccsecses eveves Per yard 
' aoa... . £O4.-8 84 common brands ........... i326 @€00 Gates, Gates. 
he Fe acne + 710 0 810 0 | Ghost, Hingtiah...ernrnrnrnenene 400 000], . meaner ee Se 
verst ist MW ssecerree 1110 0 PELTER— ; ’ on 235 ” 
ie a :cipieaiaene oe tae © | Silesian, special ...........00000+- 1715 0 1717 6 Hill & Smith o ne. 317 6... — 
. etdbe hile ' 810 0 0 Ordinary brands . 712 6 1715 © | Steven Bros, et Bw 8.9 tae 
Swedish ..... 810 0 ® | Tiw— Fenwick & Co, “ 215 0 OI 
White BOR  ..ccccvereeseeveneerscernees . 910 0 0 DIOL -sinnensnerniasupenonribansenciien 90006=«idkdé«ét C8 Bailhe & C . 2800600 
Canada, Pine, Ist ..........20:---00+0 . 140 0 0 Billiton.............. 9o 0006000 C. Bluff : ges 26 «60«0 
: lh aidtuiphitivanonees mes 0 | Straits 600 000 A. Peskine 235 16 36 
pinoy “aie oe a 0 %00 08000 Sepwend Deus. 5 0 0 
» ee, 9 eo 910 0 © | English Ingote.,.......scccssomsscssson , 8100 900 Williams 20 0 0 
tr »  Srdaend 2nd ...... 0 © | Zowc—English sh 2100 22 0 0 McColl & Co. 5 0 0 
New Brunswick, 2c.  ....-++0-+-000s 615 0 0 T. Adame ......... i 186 60 0 
Battens, all kinds .......<.-0cecccereeeoes 610 0 0 OILS, Johnson, Bros., & Co. 178 6 0 
¥ oards, 9q., 1 in., pre- Linseed i817 6 19 2 6 We BB vessicceshsnenesicvie . 108 6 0 
ND: siidinsitieanetdididnttvnniiqus 011 0 614 6 | Cocoanut, Cochin 2300 «20 (6 Faulkner ........ , . 4 0 O 
Becond ...... se 9CO OM PD Ceylon ......... 2% 00 #27 6 (06 Badham & Co. (accepted) ... . Moll oO! 
Other qualities .......0-..0cssee+.seees 05 6 O 7 ® | Palm, Lagos 200 210 0 
Cedar, Oaba.........cccssonreeceesseees foot 604 90 90 | Rapeseed, English pale 31 56 0 3110 6 HORSHAM.—For alterations business premises in 
Honduras, B6.......0.s0sccccosecsessseses 00 4 0 0 is brown ....... 2910 0 00 0 street, Horsham, for Mr. : % 
Mahogany, Cube .......0..sse+eosseeees oe © © 6 | Cottonseed, refined ........cs.e-esesees 2515 0 © 0 0 | Chas. H. Burstow (Z, & C, H. Burstow) architect, 
St. Domingo, cargo average ...... 0 0 0 0 6} | Tallow and Oleine ...... 900 #& 0 06 ane 
Mexican is ak aude 00% 606 ? Lubricating, U.8. ; : : = 2 : G. £307 6 0 
eh ge Sa 006 006 . Dewdney Bros.............. 387 0 06 
——, “ ital a: are es 00 & Taz—Stockholm Nintisninneumtibanias 1290 i23e¢e Pannett. Bros ® . 99000 
Box, Turkey .......cccecseererseeseeees ton 400 123 0 0 hangel o13e@ 000 Rowland Bros. 379 0 0 
H. Potter . 333 0 0 
) Jos, Potter ...... a ritccioane Cae Oo @ 
COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS & PUBLIC APPOINTMENT, sammmocnae 
it of Advertisements in this Number. LEWISHAM.—For the formation of Rosenthal-road, 
Epitome f ns ? High-street, Lewisham, and sewer, surface- 
.COMPETITION. water drain, for Mr, W. G. . Mr, H. A. Alexander, 
eiinciincemntc ARNG ROMPR ia ask ese sa : 72, at , B.C., architect ae 
i : : Page, Batts RRO SSE LLL! 
Nature of Work, | By whom Required, Premium, —— pag — ~.§ : : 
ae | a W. &J. Woodham (sccepted) .... 417 0 0 
Magistrates’ Court and Police Station .........; Bootle-cum-Linacre Cor-' . LONDON.—For taking down and rebuilding Nos, 6.and 
geno -araieeaamesnalatet 50, 30, and 20 guineas, 9 OT es aig nent ees ot Send 
oward, architect, 6, Martin’s-lane, Cannon-street, B.C, 
CONTRACTS. Quantities by the architect :— 
£13,395 0 0 
t Sons — 6°06 
Nature of Work, or Materials, By whom Required, ae 25 Page. J. Lidstene & Boa oon a 
a alent W. J. Lister & Co. 2,608 0 0 
Holliday & Greenwood . 2589 0 0 
Kerbing, Tarpaving, 86. .......02:..cessssseseoscseees Lewisham Bd. of Wks. | Official ... ri. J. Simpson & Son ...... 2,580 0 0 
Roadmaking and Paving Works  ..........00..+++ Tottenham Lecal Bd, (2 (| See x E. Toms......... 23,512 0 0 
Bondmnaking Wee ....ciccscicsscccssessssccovecossses Southend Local Board | P. Dodd ..........60.s:0..++ Gould & Brand..... 2487 0 6 
Granite Pitching  ...........:c.:.:c.ce-secesceseaceecese? Mile Bnd Vestry ......... J. M. Kmight  .........00 Riley & Geytest...... * ~.. 2,442 0 0 
Carriage Timbor............ccccccsessoccersnvesvencsesess G. W. BR, Co............-000. ba. revsseosecerens eee Jackson & Todd (accepted) ............ 2,384 0 0 
RUIN WN oi ciiresninde:sehrnonorntbonessednessucnns Chorley Corporation .. do. 
Granite Gate Piers and Kerbing, &c. ............ Hammersmith V-estry...| H. BR. Gough............... LONDON.—For alterations to the ee 
Reservoir and Leying Water Mains, &c. ...... Local Board | T. Bennett.................. house, Mare-street, Hackney. Messrs. & 
Street Valves, Hydrants, &¢............2.....000000 0. do. Aldwinckle, architects, 3, Bast India-evenue, Leadenhall- 
Viaduct near Bickleigh _ ............:<0-.cess<soneees Bi W.. By. CO....000sc080 Offlcial........ccsscesseseeenes street, E.C. Quantities supplied :— 
Works and Materials ..............ccccsceecseeneeees, Hammersmith Vestry...| H. Mair ...........00.-s0e0s W. Smith ...... sesvesece GRIM O O 
New Schools, Coventry .........:00.00 sesvcesensers Trustees Bablake Boys’ | Giles, Gough, Hearle & B00 .o....0.ccoeesseneee dimen Bee & 
peepee BE =. See J. Mills .., .. . £2560 0 0 
Excavating, Piling, &c., Foundation for Tank . Gas Co, | Ofheial .....c.c0.ccseceveees Staines & Bon go 2482 0 0 
Enlargement of Head Post Office, Newcastle; Com. of H M. Works ... do, Calnan & Co . £358 0 0 
Works and Materials ........ SGA ESA Cc St. Maryle»one Vestry do. Drew & Cadman “a 2,506 0 0 
Broken Stone, Footway Kerb, &c. ............... . do, W..Slurmur .,....... . . 230 00 
Extension of Bewer ..........c..cecccccvccecececeeeeee.) LOXteth Park Local Bd. | J. Pric® ...........ccssssees W. Johnson . 2,200 6 0 
Disinfectant Apparatus & Laundry Machinery do. . C, Cox ; 2,200 0 0 
Engine House, Boiler House, Coal Stoves, &c,| Leicester Corporation... | J. Gordon ne G Mower & Son ..... . 2,102 0 0 
Stone ware Pipe Sk eg Vestry ...... Official Semrencesserney Jackson & Todd (accepted ) edesecseores 3,140 60 
Works and Materials (Eastern R.E. Sub-Dist.)} War Department......... 0. a 
Works and Materials (8, Kast. R. E. Dist.) ... do, | do. LON pO ee nn Po cast Wilson, 
Oak Fencing, Brick Boundary Walls, &c. &c.| Plumstead Burial Board H. H. CIEE“ aicedantnces ee ae s 2, Rest eicenu, 
Works & Materials (Weymouth R. E.Sub-Dist)} War Department......... ficial ...... x —, “Sake FF penn 
Works and Materials (Gosport R.E. Sub-Dist, o. do. Lesilenhall-stroet, . £2,513 6 0 
Roadmaking and Paving Works ....... ee a Grays Turrock L. Bd, do. apes a 2783 0 0 
Works and Materials (Aldershot R.®. Dist.)...| War Department......... do. ear 2745 0 0 
Works & Materials (Chatham R.E. Sub-Dist.) do. oe i te 2609 0 0 
Works and Materiels (8. Wales R.E. Sub-Dist) do. age th n ’ Fes 0 0 
Institution, Oxford ........... shevtecesoneneeceneeseesn A. W. Soames ............ 2 We . 260 0 0 
Chapel, Duke-street, Mayfair ................000. | A. Waterhouse............ Jackson & Todd te a 2,520 0 0 
WeIDI oscccccenscsscexsamveces iaechente 2,43 0 0 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. W. L. Kellaway (accepted) ............ 2,300 0 @ 
LONDON.—For alterations at ge eer gr nn Bena 
Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. ° *| Mr. Maurice Beddington, Messrs, Josephs & 
ns architects :— 
is Collis & £3,569 6 
UOC OE Ce I nino cisrccsvsnesvertnenvcennnnatiti Battersea Public Lib. 3 Guineas weekly ... Williams & Sons * Tess 6 0 
Assiatont in Borough Engineer's Office ......... aon hee Cor. oe weekly ... Ashby 9 
retire binsins tying ne EES enna pdenmeneniiune rpemout ommis, e. For alterations to the “ Jamaica” 
Assistant in Borough Engineer's Office ......... orporatn, 1308, ..... LONDON.— vo “ 
Surveyor and luaeeier of N aienem asnessieilion East Barnet Valley LB. 3002. .. St. Michael Cornhill. Mesers. Wilson, 
=o : p= le NRE ON — CS AO st i, at 
TEN CARDIFF,—For laying out roads, &c. 
{Communications for Cee this heading must pepernetget, Soe - e® ee Barry and ; Ca Gaia “ 
‘emete Barry, for ' 
teach us sot later than 12 Noon on Thursdays. } Richenie £ Gethin’ architects, Cardiff, Quantities Ashby & Horner (accepted) ............ 
architects :-— inte alterations additions to the 
CARDIPFF.—For fitting: to offices at Barry Turner & Son, Cardiff .... ssccsescee. A942 0 O LONDON. For . and 
for the Barry Dock and Railways Co. Messrs. R Smith, Cardiff vee BO414 6 ‘4. Hood, 471 
Gethin, architects, Cardiff, Quantities by architects :-— H. Ince, Cadoxton ... 373 17 0 yf 
Lewis & Lewis OO RMR a J. Gibson, Cardiff. liana = 4 7 
ORCS DPOB. oo... .cccce ima a 0 J. Collison, Car i and additions to the 
oe —* cf Re nT 455 : 1, Love, Cadoxton (accepted) ......... = . # PRs ytes a Age ty ent ream 3 der dae beeien 
rice (accepted) ...................-csores S40 H. Gross, Blackwood..,........---0s00-+-+++ . T. J. Bailey — 
[Ali of Cardiff.) . [on So. ~< ee: 0°) 
- 1 F. & FB. Wood on. a ae 
CARDIFF.—For fitting: to offices at Reed “s 60 
(Block B), for Barre Dock Pe yg Company CARDI?F.—For pr gee ben ay np nome G. Barker ... ae: a Vn Or 
Messrs. Richards & Gethin, architects, Cardiff. Mesers, Richards & Aaoten i ue 208600 
Ls i a oa Be3 
rer Cardift . .o...ececncscevese £218 10 0 -enry a - 
Jones Bros., Cardiff (accepted) 0 Thomas Griffiths, Penarth (accepted) 140 
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‘ poe . ae 
Wie LON DON.—For alterations and additions to the South. (Kent) ee the erection of a pair of TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
a0 Easters Hospital, for the Metropolitan Asylums Board :— | cottages at Wrotham, Kent, for the FELBA. | & B. Rome zB 
aS aa i ---, 050 0 0 a Mr. @. Percy Monckton, ~l_y RF? 6. 9.3. W. W ttoc late ter thin ae x 
am 5 Wall engeseses . oe 0 08 B.C. : ge All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &- must pate ser 
y W. 2 H. Castle ~ 47 0 0 Iggulden (Wrethem) — £450 10 0 —_| br the nameand addvem of the sender, not neces tor publication. 
He W. Backeridge sean = 6 . coopted. es Rucsamtben tale of etiam ae eee a 
7 tes R. E. Bvans ........ — ss 6° We connet return rejected 
af LONDON — For nes roaghs ad ashing tanks to in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by duplicated for other are NOT DESInEn Veith have 
oo boys’ * water lonets, street 
th for the | a Ml eee Mr’ 7. J. Bailey, (teens aa ae, & 
Le ge ~- ae 0 01 i es ae ese sens abe ae 
ES fc. preps” ee eS 
it Oh ad SRegyalleas ~ 4 0 0 TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. BEST BATH STONE. 
a ee st the mtsot im por enaem |CORSHAM DOWN. | FARLEIGH DOWN. 
ih » neon danas " mee Coren, oe nde | BOX GROUND. COMBE DOWN. 
an Norris & Luke a : °. WESTWOOD GROUND. | STOKE GROUND. 
f SWAY (Hants) —For the erection of the PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. Heap Orrices: Barn. 
+ of te Locke: apt boca Wrenn Reloeng, for tare. | siccistoret Giheglastts Adivon "ten bovis Ledeen,” DOULTING PREESTONE. 
EEE Strong & Co., of Romecy, Mr. W. H. M | Mitchell, architect, maa ? 
PRE ‘yy 210 0 CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Th Stevens &Sons, Southanpion 2408 @ @ | SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, oe 
| 4 H. W. Bali, Sout e 0 Six lines fabout fifty words) or under .............. de. 6d 
- 2 George & Harding, Bournemouth ... 2,218 © 0 additional line (about ten words) iniapiation ce 
ms Jenkins & Sons no nh etna 0 0 Terms for Series of Weg ee oo THE 
ERE Raabley Bros, Lymington Mobs ve — =e he. i ar toenail eulletion te the Pabtieher. BRAMBLEDITOCH 
Ft ue Accepted, 9a subject to slight variations, ip SITUATIONS WANTED. ey STONE 
Rite PLYMOUTH.—For the erection of new premiecs in]  FOU™ Fines emilee labent ten worden : ; 
| ; ahs | for the Wilts and Dorset Banking Company, eae opto TELY SUCMOLARY. Prices, and every information given, on 
=e ie 3 Limited. Mr. George Michael Silley, 17, Craven-strect, *,° Stamps must not be sent, but all small sume should be application to CHARLES TRASK & SONS, 
: § i 7 Strand, London, architect. a remitted by Cash oe Raghaeet Lathe ot ty Money Order, payable Doulting, Shepton Mallet. 
ate oc ;” court, W.C. -—~ eat-office vert», 
Ba i # Mitnick Brothers, Fiymeuth ....... £8,446 @ 0 DOUGLAS FOURDRINIEE, Publiuber, | = London Agent—Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 
: it -. ss — Pip mete joe : . Advertisements for the current week s issue must reach the Office 16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. [Apvr. 
ah Shilitow & Son, Bury St. Edmunds. 7,100 0 © | 07'themmenouron WEDNEADAY. HAM HILL STONE. 
Ete pre any soe an BPECIAL.—AUTERATIONS IN STANDING ADVERTISE| ‘The attention of Architects is specially 
I iH | Lapters Spiel 8700 8 Eee nen ths Sle tates TEE pent WaDEEE | invited to the durability and beeutifal cotam 
fe i p RAY MROUED -. 02. 10. -verveoreen a Tho Potiicher eosnes be response tee DRAWINGS, TESTI of this material. Quarries well opened. Quick 
it J. Reed, Plymoath ......... 6,073 0 0 MONIALS, fc. left st the Office in reply to Advertisements, and | dog h teed. Stonework delivered 
, He Finch, Pi mouth .. 6,589 0 0 strongly recommends that of the latter COPIES ON LY should be sent. patch guaran ; 4 
SEs Blowey, ‘ 6,50 0 0 ae ee a and fixed complete. Samples and estimates free. 
oH ‘f: ; Trevena, Fiymeat iciincailbieniediandions 435 0 0 me tothe ce, th "Cathorinenteeet’ Covent Garden we, | Address, The Ham Hill StoneCo., Norton, Stoke- 
, 2. t @ Shi — ;, oo 7 ; free 7 Gary. late a te Rewuniet if tdnned | under-Ham, Somerest. London Agent: Mr. E. A. 
a t 1 . hillabear, ymout oneeecsvowerses ° — — toeether ficien ps Willi 8, 16, Craven-st., St i, Ww. C. fApvr. 
Seis OUTH.—For layi 750 yards of 2}in. 
PER , name ta 7.100 yards agen Gin, by’ Gin, COP ATION te lonnal cet eek TAPER, for FOREIGN CIR-} Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
2 i ti crete kerb; 350 corners in ditto, for the Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
TERRE yee Semmes Ovtnn. Seni ow om oe We READING CASES. ( UIEPENCE EACH. Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
aah. OT Lode Manchester... £23,955 7 0! } ( By post (carefully packed), 1s. | for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
g ; 4 BL Elliott's Patent Stone Company, ee floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds, and milk. 
F i i : ©. Lister, likley seucianiatessinuiiiiives 3,060 156 0 rooms, graneries, tun-rooms, and terraces.[ Apvr. 
pie The Brunswick Rock Paving Com. ; Ce eS () Asphalte. 
; ii pany, London.... tresvsrecesccseces SS 6 O ® sd Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
Smiles Bros., Middlesbrough peoenenns rn ro : Whtie Anshotita 
Suate decnail “Pe TY Office : 
, ame, Candee ss ving Com 2,146 18 0 Telephone No. 270. No. 90, Cannon-street, B.C. [Apvrt. 
T. Cordingley & Sons, Bradford ...... 21 0 
a ea ee aoolis ¢ | HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. SPRAGUE & CO., 
terh Henley & , Anerley, 8.E. ......... 2,041 © 0 - LITHOGRAPHERBS, 
H ee * gr gsene gg wecegsrmnerer nce : ye 3 ° Architects’ Designs are carried out with the Bills of Quantities, &. 
: , t J all Bagg SH DD A 1/887 ‘ ‘ greatest care. 22, Martin’s-lane, Cannon-street, E.C. [Apvr. 
tit peon, si tims en 8 
Hib Rackham & Co., Blackheath ..... 1,865 © 0 CONSERVATORIES, MICHELMORE & REAP, 
Pete ee ee ee GREENHOUSES, Manutsctarers of 
2 i _M 4 Oo” 3 1. 4 — —_— 
at M. Reread, Yarmouil. 1035 0 0 WOODEN BUILDINGS, rs one entint 
. tie N. H. 8. Hil, Piymoath .......... 1,655 19 6 . . 
2 | BRR .os cosccscee ’ 
pind 6. aon, tonnes. s010 0 «6 BANK, Office, & Shop Fittings.| LLINGE'S PATENT HIN 
pat Hin & Os., Manahester EONS ae ° Pore SEL 
Lik BS LTE : “FALL DOWN ” 
aw F'Vskt Fania’ S's $ [CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS, ||| =stasees tevsesmna sem 
pine F. y BAI sisinsoheciatiohisesiuasibcn 1,508 1 8 ‘ Se 364. ROROUGH 1H ROAD, 
: :* t @ J.C pW PE NEE on cece cee cer erence 1,431 12 6! LIST SENT ON 
; + : f Surveyor’s estimate, £1,735. ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. |! Prices REDUCED. 4{ppricarion. 





SHORT TIME CONTRACTS 


| Can be carried out easily by using our Lamps. 


YOU CAN 


WORK ALL NIGHT 


AT MUCH LESS COST THAN BY GAS. + NO STEAM OR AIR-PIPES REQUIRED. 


Entirely Self-Contained. Portable. Very Cheap. 
GOLD MEDAL, BRUSSELS EXHIBITION, 1888. 


F. BRABY & CO., 352... 362, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 


if There are still a few districts in which we are not yet represented. Cavapndenet tential 
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